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A NEW Precision Proof Press at LOW COST--- 
built because printers demanded it. 

The NEW:No. 14 Vandercook Proof press 
meets a new size need, printing perfect proofs of 
halftones up to 169%%"x24%". It is as accurate as a 
photo-engraver’s proving machine, and prints as 
well as the finest production press. 

The NEW No. 14 Vandercook Proof Press is 
equipped with double automatic grippers --- a fea- 
ture never before available on low cost proof 
presses. Impression cylinder is set down on bear- 
ers under a pressure of 200 pounds per. lineal 


VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS 
— 









The No. 14 Vandercook Proof 
Press has double automatic grip- 
pers. Proofs of highest quality 
can be taken only on presses 
equipped with grippers. 









NEW 








inch. Full ball bearing construction makes rigid 
impression setting possible and insures easy op- 
eration and maintained accuracy. The No. 14 Van- 
dercook is definitely a precision Proof Press. 

The No. 14 Vandercook Proof Press is excel- 
lent equipment for checking forms or for pre- 
makeready. Tympan is easily changed and pack- 
ing is readily accessible for preliminary overlays. 
Job and small automatic press forms may be 
proved in chases. 

Every printer should have the facts on the 
NEW No. 14 Vandercook Proof Press. Write Now. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS NOW MANUFACTURE VANDERCOOK AND HACKER PROOF PRESSES 
IN 35 MODELS AND SIZES, AND HACKER BLOCK LEVELLERS, GAUGES, AND TEST BLOCKS 


VANDERCOOK & 


Main Office and Factory 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 


SON S 


Eastern Branch 


214 East 45th Street, New York 


Canada: SEARS LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 























Coronet bold 


ew y= Script 


Grace and charm team up with strength and vigor 
in this distinguished new and original Ludlow type- 
face. This up-to-the-minute script has the necessary 
weight for effective display in advertising and com- 
mercial printing and, at the same time, its modern 
styling and beautiful design create an atmosphere of 
class and quality for the merchandise it describes. 

As with other Ludlow script and italic typefaces, 
Coronet Bold is cast from slanting matrices, provid- 
ing a slug with fuli support to the full-flowing design 
of the character, which sturdily withstands printing 
and dry mat rolling pressures. 

You can use this richly regal script freely for any 
job, without fear of “running out,” for type supply is 
limited only by your supply of metal. 


Specimen sheets showing the full size range of 
Coronet Bold will be gladly sent upon request. 


oe , oy... 





Ape ACE 


72 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


Vow : 


60 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


Add Charm 


48 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


Wlodern Style 


42 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


Vheed Exclusively 


in first " » shops 


36 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


uA Beautiful Script 


that appeals to the eye 


30 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


Obtain Ts Effect With 


an alluring script lype ace 


24 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


A Thies Script Type ace Design 


that has attractiveness wank dignity 


18 Point Ludlow Coronet Bold 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago + + + Illinois 
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WHO MAKES IT 


Equipment and solution licensed 
under U. S. Patent No. 2078790 


DeVilbiss 


FE VILBISS 


wee oe - CURT Vo tee ARS GF QUALITY PROGQO@GETS - 1838 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1938, The Inland Printer Company 
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lave wes decade 
by the Mncierils 


In ancient Babylon, the astrologers... who 
charted the orbits of planets and mapped 
stars which modern men can see only thru 
instruments ... were so conscious of the 
harmful effect glare has on vision that they 
spent their days hidden in sunless temples 
and emerged only at night. 
Unfortunately, we who live in the 20th 
Century cannot avoid glare by hiding from 
it. We can only hope that the campaign re- 
search workers are waging against it will 
succeed . .. and in one important field it al- 
ready has! As a result of more than 6 years 
experiment, the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion has developed three printing papers 
whose surfaces help kill light reflections. 
Important to readers, this news is even 
more important to publishers. By minimiz- 
ing the glare of printed pages, these three 
papers—Kleerfect*, Hyfect* and Rotoplate* 
—not only tend to increase the eye appeal 
of editorial and advertising messages but 
also decrease the expense of printing them. 
For the selfsame process which makes pos- 
sible their freedom from glare also provides 
them with a perfect balance of the five qual- 
ities which determine the cost of printing: 
low cost in their class, high opacity, eco- 
nomical ink affinity, maximum contrast 
= with printing inks, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, identical printing surfaces on both 
™ sides. Ask your paper merchant for proof. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Estab- 
lished 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; Chi- 
cago, 8 S. Michigan Ave.; New York, 
122 E. 42nd St.; Los Angeles, 
510 West Sixth Street. 
This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, 


Hyfect or Rotoplate 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Kind to YOU CY CA ge inde LAN pt th ie | 


KIMBERLY-CLARK PRINTING DADERS 











WE INVENTED IT! 


* It happened this way. Dropping in on 
Advertising Managers and Production Men, 
quite often we found them swearing softly to 
themselves and staring sourly at a freshly pulled 
proof. Then, into our sympathetic ears, would be 
poured a familiar tale of woe. 


The job wasn't right. Any one could see that. 
But all who had worked on it were passing the 
buck. The printer blamed the engraver. The 
engraver blamed the artist. The artist blamed 
the layout man. The layout man passed the buck 


to the artist. And the client? He held the bag! 


After seeing a lot of this sort of thing, we also 
saw the remedy. We made our House one where 
everything from layout to plates could be handled 
under one roof and under the same supervision— 
an interlocking organization that could be called 
into a huddle to get things straight on every job. 


And this system really works! No buck passing. 
No excuses. No alibis. But let us show you the 
difference. Call us in on that next job. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 West Superior Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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For Fall Delivery... 
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Ways and means of spurring lagging pressrooms to greater efficiency 





are due for consideration now ... if ever. 


The increasing replacement of obsolete presses, in the proportion 
of two or three antiquated cylinders for one modern Miller is a definite 


trend of the industry. 


Investigate now, the possibilities of your NEW BUSINESS... for 
Fall delivery. Case examples, basic facts, comparative analyses, pro- 
duction records, mechanical details and other information will be 


gladly furnished on request. 


























MODERN MILLER AUTOMATIC CYLINDER PRESSES 


Simplex. Speed, 
4500 per hour. Sheet 
20” by 26’. Faster 
than presses half its 
sheet size. Feeder 
capacity 10,300 sheets. 


Major. Speed, 3600 
per hour. Sheet 27” 
by 41”. Prints a 25” 
by 38” form in chase. 
2714” by 41” maxi- 
mum form on bed. 


Two-Color. Speed, 
3000 per hour (6000 
impressions). Speed 
and versatility equal 
to other single-colors 
except Miller Major. 














MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY C0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. Canadian Company: 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto. Agents: CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY 


prillen 


COMPANY, Los Angeles; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., Atlanta. 
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IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING C 


READY for your most exacting presswork, Ideal Rollers 
AIM to produce such excellent printing results as to 


FIRE with inspiration all members of your organiza- 
tion concerned in the preparation of unusually fine 
printing effects. 


The right type of roller to produce any specific type 
of work can now be supplied to members of the 
printing craft. Ink, stocks, humidity, and temperature 
changes have all been reckoned with in our own 
laboratories and the battle for roller facility has 
definitely been won. 


Fortify yourself against competition by adequate 
Ideal Roller equipment. These rollers are manufac- 
tured in such a manner as to enable printers to esti- 
mate presswork without danger of unforseen roller 
difficulties causing trouble after jobs are on the press. 


Among the hundreds of roller formulas developed 
there are just the right types of rollers for your work. 
Results obtained in service have proved this. Why 
not order Ideal Rollers now and be assured of Ideal’s 
quality, Ideal’s service, and Ideal’s guarantee of satis- 
faction with every roller from Ideal’s modern factories. 


open 


Branch sales offices are located in the principal cities 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


y : LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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PRODUCT 


ALONG THE PATH OF PAPER PROGRESS 





PRODUCTION COATED E. F. is fully coated book 
paper, adding the unquestioned superior printing 
properties of coated paper, but maintaining all the 
desirable features of an English Finish surface. Made 
under Consolidated’s revolutionary invention, 
PRODUCTION COATED E. F. is formed, dried and 
completely coated on both sides, all in one opera- 
tion on the paper-making machine @ @ This paper 
defies and conquers the problem of paper classifica- 
tion—both in quality and price. Because PRODUC- 
TION COATED E. F. has been fully coated on both 
sides, each minute part of its printing surface is iden- 
tical in smoothness and ink receptivity. Like every 
true coated paper, it maintains the brilliance of inks 
in a manner that uncoated paper cannot approach. 
These important quality characteristics, resulting from 


the complete coating on both sides of PRODUCTION 
COATED E. F., account for its ability to produce a 
clearness of halftone illustration... a beauty of printed 
page... which surpass any prior accomplishments in 
the manufacture of English Finish paper. It has proper 
quality for all your English Finish requirements... 
plus its coated advantages... at a price you can 
afford to pay. Your first experience with PRODUC- 
TION COATED E. F. will convince you that here you 
can standardize all your English Finish needs. 





COATED E. F. gladly supplied by your paper 
merchant or write direct to: 


FREE Printed and Unprinted Samples of PRODUCTION 





CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. 


General Offices: Sales Offices: 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


PRODUCTION COATED £.F 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 1S NOT PRINTED ON PRODUCTION COATED E. 
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We are carrying in sixteen different cities, that cover almost every printing center of the 
United States, a large stock of Job Lots and Seconds in the following papers: 


Enamel Book Plain Blanks 
Machine Finish Book Coated Blanks 
Super Book Index Bristol 
Poster Paper Bogus Bristol 
News Print Folding Bristol 
Coated Label Government Post Card 
Cover Papers ; Candidate Bristol 


By using the long distance telephone, on which we invite you to reverse charges, you can 
get samples or information immediately. We have trucking arrangements in every one of these 
cities that give us overnight delivery within 100 miles of any of our warehouses. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR TELEPHONE CALLS AND INQUIRIES 


Sabin Robbins 


SERVING YOU FROM 
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National Distributors of Jobs and Seconds fof 








SIXTEEN CITIES 




















DISTRIBUTED NATIONALLY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


A.B.C. Freight Term. Bldg. 


Phone Walnut 6476 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
1503 Hearst Tower 
Phone Plaza 1944 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
100 Perry Street 
Phone Washington 7894 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2717 South Troy St. 
Phone Crawford 7100 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
General Offices 
Phone Kirby 3737 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
7800 Bessemer Ave. 
Phone Michigan 8554 


DETROIT, MICH. 
1401 14th Street 
Phone Lafayette 3280 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
3706 Broadway 
Phone Westport 4950 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1145 Wall Street 
Phone Prospect 2103 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
521 South Third St. 
Phone Jackson 2726 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


617 Washington Ave., N. 
Phone Atlantic 5236 


NEW YORK CITY 
185 Mercer 
Algonquin 4-8450 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
908 Washington St. 
Phone 43847 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
15th and Carpenter 
Phone Fulton 1200 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
420 Bessemer Bldg. 
Phone Court 1766 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
313 Bank of Commerce 
Phone Chestnut 8774 











Getting 
These? 


SABIN ROBBINS 
weekly mailings of 
samples of mill jobs 
save printers thou- 
sands of dollars. Just 
a word will put you 
on our mailing list. 




















Every sheet of paper guaranteed exactly as represented 


Paper Company 


isjof Fine Paper—ESTABLISHED in 1884 
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THE RIGHT LINE 


It takes experts to design and build a transit of unquestioned reliability 
good for long, hard service under all conditions. Weston’s Papers, precision- 
built by experts with a heritage of four generations of specialized skill, 


likewise offer you a line of unquestioned reliability, capable of meet- 
d Bt P 





ing a wide variety of service conditions with the utmost credit to you. 


There is a Weston distributor at the other end of your telephone. Ask him 


for a copy of Weston’s Red Book, chock full of useful facts in handy form. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


o 4k £-or  n., MAS& 6@AGH @S&E Ft FT 





WESTON co. 
LINEN RECORD 


& 


100% DEFIANCE 
85% WAVERLY 
75% CENTENNIAL 
50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACKSTONE 


RAG CONTENT INDEX 


100% DEFIANCE 

75% HOLMESDALE 

50% WINCHESTER 
WESTON'S 


MACHINE POSTING 
INDEX 


50% Rag Content 


MACHINE ACCOUNTII 
TYPACOUNT 
LINEN LEDGER 
85% Rag Content 
_WESTON'S 


MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 


50% Rag Content 


RAG CONTENT BON 


~. Extra No. 1—100% 

\ WESTON’s BOND 
100% DEFIANCE 
75% HOLMESDAL 
65% EXMOOR 
50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACK font 








* In times of great industrial and commercial activity, when all the 
indices of business are in ascendancy, the service rendered usually out-weighs the cost in de- 
termining which printer gets the job... But when times are hard, far too frequently, business 


relationships of long duration are broken for temporary price advantage . . . In either case, in 


good times and bad, the printer who depends upon the trade plant for the greater part of his 


composition is in an advantageous competitive position. Lower overhead charges, a wider choice 
of type faces, more prompt and dependable service—a// contribute to lower operating costs, and 
lower price quotations, as well as improved quality of work and service . . . There’s a trade 
composing room in your vicinity (a member of this association) which will help you make more 
sales and bigger profits . .. Don’t let your competitor put you ‘‘behind the 8 ball’’ with a service 


that is available to you, as well as to him. 


* 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


With more than one hundred and fifty members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT 629 CHESTNUT STREET © PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


{a 
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“Cock of the Walk”... . that’s Buckeye 


HERE in the entire field of printing papers can be found 
any stock whose supremacy is so established or has been 
so long maintained as‘the leadership of Buckeye Cover? 


The oldest line, the most complete line, the most famous line, 
the most attractive line, Buckeye Cover provides a variety of 
modern colors and finishes not elsewhere obtainable. 


Moreover Buckeye Cover is the most conveniently obtained 
cover paper in the world. There is a Buckeye merchant in every 
leading center of America. A sample book on request. 


BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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Ye COLORS 
HY al VME 


Four-color process work—plus an additional color 
—on sheets up to 50x72 and at almost unbeliev- 
able speeds! That’s what is being done today 
with Cottrell five-color rotary presses. 


With all five colors printed in accurate register 


on a common impression cylinder, the 32x45_ 


Cottrell press shown on this page, used by a lead- 
ing color printer, can be operated at speeds up 
to 5000 sheets an hour. Larger sheets up to 50x72, 
either super or coated, can be run on Cottrell five- 
color presses at speeds up to 4500 sheets an hour. 

These presses have many practical advantages, 


including adequate provision for the handling of 


Typical Cottrell Five-Color Rotary Press 


bleed pages. All printing cylinders are mounted 
in one-piece side frames, and the construction 
throughout is rigid, heavy, and well-balanced, 
providing smooth operation and freedom from 
vibration at all speeds. 

Other Cottrell presses for multi-color printing 
include various types and sizes of letterpress units, 
and rotogravure machines for printing four colors 
on one side of a web and two colors on the other 
side. Keep in touch with Cottrell developments 


in this field. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 
NEW YORK: 25 EAST 26th STREET © CHICAGO: 332 SOUTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE e¢ CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 NORTH 
HUMBOLDT AVE., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ® SMYTH-HORNE, 
LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 





SPEEDY, because the Kluge is equipped for fast production 
a Ti on all kinds of letterpress work, including halftones and color 


jobs. An average run of 2500 an hour can be doubled when 
the job will permit the use of the Kluge Two-Up Attachment, 


P ma O EF’ I A b tl j E and with a press built as the Kluge is built you can keep this 
up twenty-four hours a day during a lifetime of service at an 
upkeep cost that is practically negligible. There is no time 


is as sured all users of the lost in changing jobs on the Kluge. It needs very little make- 


ready and the same set of suckers and register adjustments 


K L U G E AU TO MAT I ® P R E S S will cover all weights of stock up to 140-lbs. 


The 

HEAVIEST 
PRESS 

| of i718 s/ze - yer the uA 

MOST COMPACTLY 

. BUILT and EASIEST, 

to OPERATE / 





PROFITABLE, because the wide range of work possible on 
the Kluge can be turned out with the least expenditure of 


time, labor and power—which means that you cannot pro- 









duce printed impressions at lower cost than on the Kluge. 


This goes for the run of the hook, including die-cutting and 






embossing. Size is the Kluge’s only limitation and, at that, 
it will take an oversize sheet when necessary. Kluge users 


will tell you that, under normal conditions, the Kluge will 





more than pay for itself. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC., Manufacturers 
ST. PAUL e e MINNESOTA - % 
Branches with Operating Exhibits: ‘ 


NEW SR suvseawoaumnes 77 White Street Bh) CLS) Urea 1051 First Street ATA A sos chee 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
: 6. (Sr: \ 6, @ Sree 522 South Clark Street 
PHILADELPHIA... ..s00. 253 N. 12th Street <9 o-earaiis: 2926 Olive Street SAN FRANCISCO...... 451 Sansome Street 


IOSIN cir sninwe ww ewwiete 27 Doane Street (DYE RC Se ae 217 Browder Street LOS ANGELES. <.<.<.<: 1232 S. Maple Avenue 
CANADA: SEARS LTD., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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THE SECOND SALE 


GAVE THIS PRINTER 680.000 
PROFITABLE EXTRA PRESS IMPRESSIONS 








WHERE? HOW? READ ABOUT HIS SELLING TECHNIQUE 





NE NEW ENGLAND PRINTER makes more 


money in his business by aiming to make— 


Why not use this experience to bring more print- 


ing impressions—and more profits—into your 


and frequently making—a SECOND SALE to his shop? Sell Hammermill Bond Envelopes with 


customer who has just placed an order for a letter- 


head job or a piece of advertising printing. 


He sells the envelopes 
together with the flat paper 
job! 


‘He tells his customers 
‘that an envelope is like a 
‘respected person who intro- 
duces a stranger. The better 
the envelope, the better the 
introduction for any letter, 
booklet, folder, or advertis- 


ing piece. 


So when the customer’s 
major printing job is or- 
dered, the printer swings 
the conversation to the en- 


velope that will carry the 


job, and he frequently gets the order for printed 
envelopes. In just this way he got orders last year 
for 680,000 printed envelopes. 


























WILL YOU READ A 
THREE PAGE LETTER? 


@ That’s what it will take to tell the rest of 
the story of the SECOND SALE. If you are 
interested in how to make extra profits out of 
extra sales of envelopes, we'll be glad to tell 
you more. Write to Advertising Department, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., and 
say, “‘I’d like to read the rest of the story 
about the SECOND SALE.” 








Hammermill papers. 


your Hammermill Bond and other Hammermill 


papers. They make the perfect package—and the 


perfect introduction for 


your message. 


Hammermill Bond enve- 
lopes are opaque, with 
wider flaps and Rivet Gum 
that sticks. Their colors 
match the colors of Ham- 
mermill Bond, Hammer- 
mill Mimeograph, Ham- 
mermill Bristol, and Ham- 
mermill Duplicator. They 
tie in with the well-known 
Hammermill Signal System 


for keying mailings. 


GET THE SECOND SALE. 


Increase your volume of 


printing business and printing profits with Hammer- 


mill Bond envelopes, available where ever you buy 
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Operators and Executives Agree 
That Master Model Linotype Features Fill the Bill 




















OPERATOR: “You know why I don’t get those head- OPERATOR: “Yeah, but they didn’t forget us operators. 


aches any more?” Did you see how easy it is to change magazines?” 


EXECUTIVE: “Sure! It’s because you have this Optic- EXECUTIVE: “Sure! With that Vertical-Lift you don’t 
have to worry about straining yourself. And it’s 


the quickest change I’ve ever seen” 


Aid Front. No more whirling parts in front of your 
eyes. They claim it reduces errors, too” 


OPERATOR: “My proofs have been cleaner lately. I al- 
ways did think those moving parts made it hard 


to concentrate” Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


EXECUTIVE: “Oh, they’ve figured efficiency right down BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


to a fine point on these new Blue Streaks’ 


NEW YORK CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
Representativés in the Principal Cities of the World 


o=LINOTYPE 








Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed with Unique Caps and Bookman 
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Color photograph direct from mannequins, offset plates by ‘‘Flexi-Plate’’ method, printing 
in four colors, by the Victoria Company, St. Louis, on a 17 by 22 Webendorfer offset press. 





FOR JULY, 19338 


The 
INLAND 
PRINTER 


KK 
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J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 





The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 





Copyrighted, 1938, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 


LOSS-LEADER LEGALITIES 


a bit sarcastically, that the most 
important part of their equip- 
ment nowadays is a law library. It is 
dangerous, they insist, to sell even an 
envelope without looking up the law. 
Sarcasm aside, it is true that much 
of the recent merchandising legisla- 
tion, though intended to do away with 
objectionable selling practices, has of 
late become snarled in a mass of legal 
technicalities. Forty-three states and 
the Federal Government have passed 
laws permitting a manufacturer to fix 
retail prices on his trade-marked prod- 
ucts, and those laws have been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Fifteen states have enacted stat- 
utes prohibiting the sale of an item be- 
low cost, and a strong movement for 
similar legislation is under way in a 
number of other states. Recently the 
California courts have said that loss- 
leader legislation is unconstitutional. 
In Tennessee, on the other hand, the 
Supreme Court of that state has up- 
held it. 

Just how is the printer to regulate 
his merchandise practices in the face 
of this cross-fire of laws and court 
decisions? 

A printer located in any of the forty- 
three states with resale-price-main- 
tenance laws may bank on it that a 
manufacturer can enforce a retail price 
on his trade-marked merchandise. 
That’s safe legal ground for every 
printer in those states until and unless 
the Federal Fair Trade Act—also 
known as the Miller-Tydings law—is 
repealed. Retail-price maintenance by 
a manufacturer of trade-marked goods 


St PRINTERS have been saying, 


If a printer produces an item at a 
cost of one dollar, is it a violation 
of his constitutional rights for the 
state to prohibit him from selling 
that item for eighty cents? Disa- 
greement over this point in various 
states makes the accompanying ar- 
ticle of interest to printers uncer- 
tain of their legal business rights 





By C. R. ROSENBERG, JR. 





will also hold good in those states even 
though loss-leader legislation should 
be barred as unconstitutional. So far, 
however, retail price fixing by manu- 
facturers of trade-marked items in the 
printing field has been limited for the 
most part to goods which the printer 
may sell as merchandise and not as 
part of a finished job. On the whole, 
it is rather impracticable for a manu- 
facturer of trade-marked envelopes, 
for example, to fix the retail price on 
them after they are printed, for the 
printer’s price to his customer is neces- 
sarily on the job as a whole. 

There’s a serious possibility that 
laws prohibiting loss-leader selling 
may eventually be condemned as void 
and invalid by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The California decision 
to that effect deals with the interpreta- 
tion of the original California loss- 
leader act before it was amended, but 
if the findings of the California court 
are sound, it would seem to be legally 
impossible to enact any form of loss- 
leader legislation without the sanction 
of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


One of the legal incidents of the 
ownership of any piece of property, be 
it a house or an item of merchandise, 
is the right of the owner to control it 
and dispose of it as he sees fit. Now if 
a printer produces an item at a cost 
of one dollar, is it a violation of his 
constitutional rights for the state to 
prohibit him from selling that item for 
eighty cents, for example? 

The California court thinks that it 
is, and that, therefore, the California 
statute—and presumably any similar 
statute—prohibiting loss-leader sell- 
ing, is invalid because of unconstitu- 
tionality. Says the court: 

“A very large number of authorities 
from nearly every jurisdiction in the 
land uniformly hold that it is a viola- 
tion of the Constitutional rights of the 
owner of private property or of a law- 
ful private business not imbued with 
a public interest, for the state to at- 
tempt to regulate the business or fix 
the selling price of the property, unless 
it becomes necessary to do so under the 
police power for the health, peace, or 
welfare of the public. Such interfer- 
ence is destructive of the Constitutional 
inhibition and of private inherent 
rights to own and control property.” 
(Balzer versus Caler, 74 Pacific Re- 
porter, second series, 839.) 

While this decision is immediately 
effective in California only, neverthe- 
less its implications go far beyond the 
confines of that state. The Constitution 
of the United States is applicable in 
all states, and if loss-leader legislation 
violates the Constitution of the United 
States, then no state can enforce loss- 
leader laws. 
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THE BALLYHOO 
OF WASTE 
IN PRINTING 





@ Considerable has been said and 
written of late along the lines of 
attacks on advertising as a waste 
and a contributor to the high cost 
of this, that, and the other thing. 
So naturally our interest and curi- 
osity were aroused when our good 
friend, Advertising Age, came out 
with a prominent heading in the 
May 9 issue: “One-Fourth of 
Printing Bill Is Pure Waste.” 

Well, it seems that at the meet- 
ing of the Association of National 
Advertisers, which opened at the 
Westchester Country Club, at Rye, 
New York, on May 6, Frank M. 
Knox, printing-management con- 
sultant, apparently shocked his 
audience with the statement that 
“As much as 25 per cent of the 
three quarters of a billion dollars 
spent annually for commercial 
printing in the United States rep- 
resents pure waste.” 

Mr. Knox then said that ‘‘ad- 
vertisers, not printers, are respon- 
sible,” and he continued by say- 
ing: “Printing is the only major 
industry in which the purchaser 
insists on planning the thing to be 
manufactured. In the large ma- 
jority of cases there is something 
wrong with the way in which the 
piece is planned by the purchaser 
which forces the printer to use 
wasteful methods.”’ He then told 
his audience that “laborious re- 
search work in printing produc- 
tion has resulted in the develop- 
ment of standards which permit 
users of advertising literature to 
plan and produce their material 
efficiently and economically, with- 
out sacrificing creative freedom.” 


Progressive printers in recent 
years have devoted much effort to 
helping their customers produce 
their printed matter as econom- 
ically as possible (to say nothing 
of the contributions many print- 
ers have made through cutting 
prices to get work at any cost). 
And likewise, a good many print- 
ers have done effective work 
along the lines of producing or 
creating pieces which have been 
result-producers for their custom- 
ers. All along the line, it seems, 
the customer has been given the 
utmost consideration by responsi- 
ble printers. 

But we can’t heip wondering 
just where and how these ideas 
that advertising and printing are 
just so much waste originate. 
Turning to another issue of Ad- 
vertising Age—the one for May 
16—we find that in speaking be- 
fore the Lithographers National 
Association at its convention at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, on May 10, 
Edwin B. George, economist with 
Dun & Bradstreet, Incorporated, 
refuted the charges that advertis- 
ing overhead consumes an exces- 
sive portion of the cost of nation- 
ally known brands. He cited the 
fact that “although we are 
screamed at from coast to coast 
about the incomparable merit of 
different cigarets, it comes as a 
heavy shock to the Puritan that 
the advertising cost per package 
is only one-fifth of a cent; in the 
case of one of the best known 
soups, only thirty-six one-thou- 
sandths of a cent; for the most 
widely advertised beverage, only 
sixteen one-thousandths of a cent 
for each five-cent glass ... and 
for most products the unit cost is 
much less than the tremendous 
din would lead one to believe.” 

Those figures seem anything 
but wasteful, especially so when 
the enormous distribution of the 
products built up through adver- 
tising and printing is considered. 

The whole subject is one that 
ealls for a great deal of sound 
thinking and analyzing; and we 
feel confident that when such 
thinking and such analyzing are 
brought down to a _ brass-tacks 
basis, it will be found that adver- 
tising and printing, on the basis 
of results produced, will stand 
out fully justified as the soundest 
and most profitable investment 
that can be made for building 
any business. 











Sooner or later, the United States 
Supreme Court will be asked to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of loss- 
leader legislation. The question may 
come up on an appeal from either the 
California or the Tennessee decision, 
or perhaps from some new decision in 
another state. At any rate, the Califor- 
nia court’s opinion serves to raise 
grave doubt as to the validity of loss- 
leader legislation—and all the more 
so because the California court quotes 
constitutional decisions from many 
other states in support of its attitude. 

Out of all this legal welter emerge 
these practical guides for the printer 
trying to obey the law: 

1. Printers located in states having 
resale-price-maintenance laws must 
follow the retail price requirements of 
manufacturers of trade-marked prod- 
ucts which the printer sells as mer- 
chandise. There is no doubt about the 
validity of those laws, as they have 
been favorably passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

2. The California court decision 
would appear to throw the door wide 
open for loss-leader selling in Califor- 
nia. However, this may not necessarily 
be the case, especially if appeals are 
taken from the California decision. 
California printers confronted with the 
question of loss-leader selling should 
consult their attorneys for advice on 
the exact status of loss-leader selling 
under the California decision. 

3. Printers in other states with laws 
against loss-leader selling should obey 
those laws. The California decision 
does not affect loss-leader laws in 
other states, though it is possible as 
an indirect result of the California de- 
cision that loss-leader legislation may 
be banned in all states under an ulti- 
mate decision by the United States Su- 
preme Court holding such laws to be 
unconstitutional. 

Most significant of all the inferences 
from this whole tangled legal situation 
is the possibility that if loss-leader 
legislation is found to be contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
loss-leader selling in printing will be 
back to stay, and there will then be no 
way of stopping it short of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The only legal protection 
against it would be retail-price enforce- 
ment by the manufacturers of trade- 
marked stock. While this, as above 
stated, has been upheld by our coun- 
try’s highest court, its value in the 
printing industry is at best limited. 
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HIGH-GLOSS INKS AND VARNISH 


To improve the appearance of the job and protect it from handling, high-gloss inks are advised. Over print 


varnishing and effects obtained with the cylinder varnishing machine likewise offer practical advantages 


IGH-GLOSS INK undoubtedly is 
H here to stay, since it saves the 

cost of a varnishing operation, 
enhances the appearance of the print, 
and protects it against handling. This 
new ink has met with a rapidly grow- 
ing demand, though at first it was used 
indiscriminately on a wide range of 
papers with the inevitable result— 
considerable unsatisfactory product 
and spoilage. 

The need for research and experi- 
ment became apparent, and the ink- 
maker and the papermaker worked 
hand in hand on the problem. Today 
there are papers made especially for 
high-gloss inks, and it is also possible 
to obtain popular brands of paper 
especially surfaced for such inks. 

Further research and experiment, 
however, are necessary before hard- 
and-fast rules can be made for handling 
inks of this nature—rules, at least, 
that apply at all times and under any 
circumstances, because the printer is 
always subject to varying conditions 
over which he has no absolute control 
in pressrooms not brought up-to-date 
with an air-conditioning system. 

The salient feature of high-gloss ink 
is that the penetration of the vehicle 
into the paper must be kept at the 
minimum in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum gloss; and it is well known that 
both the absorbency of paper and pen- 
etration of the vehicle are affected by 
changes of temperature and humidity. 

Through experience, and by com- 
paring notes, pressmen have arrived 
at certain facts which may be noted 
as follows: 

The inkmaker should be furnished 
with samples of the paper to be used, 
name of press, proofs, and data rela- 
tive to average pressroom temperature. 

If the high-gloss ink prints directly 
on the paper, it is necessary to use 
paper especially made for this purpose. 
The paper in this case is the ground; 
and the only primer to keep the ve- 
hicle from filtering too rapidly into 
the paper, taking much of the gloss 
with it, is the special coating of the 
paper itself. 

In the case of three- and four-color 
process prints and other multicolor 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


prints where the various colors over- 
lap, the first color(s) printed serves as 
primer and as a suitable ground for 
subsequent colors, and a standard 
enamel-coated paper of good grade is 
sometimes used. Before gloss inks now 
in use were developed, it was custom- 
ary to add gloss varnish to the last 
color printed to enhance the gloss of 
the multicolor print. 

So far, the best results with gloss 
ink have been obtained on enamel- 
coated paper especially made for this 
ink, because of its homogeneous sur- 
face, special coating, and surface 
sheen; but special S. and S. C. papers 
for high-gloss inks are made to with- 
stand the tendency to pick caused by 
the increased viscosity of the ink neces- 
sary to retard the penetration of the 
vehicle into this paper. 

Here, as in approaching any new 
proposition, it is well to keep in mind 
just what one may reasonably hope to 
accomplish, for to attempt the impos- 
sible is futile. At their best, gloss-ink 
prints are as good as prints obtained 
by means of the extra operation of 
overprint varnishing, but if the paper 
is not especially made for gloss inks 
the print will not be as glossy as when 
overprinted with varnish. We see, then, 





High-gloss Ink 
or Overprint? 


At their best, gloss-ink prints are 
as good as prints obtained by means 
of the extra operation of overprint 
varnishing, says Mr. St. John. But 
he points out that if the paper used 
has not been made especially for 
gloss inks, the print will not be as 
glossy as when overprinted with 
varnish. Therefore, he continues, 
judgment must be used in deciding 
whether high-gloss ink, overprint 
varnish, or spirit varnishing on the 
roller-coating cylinder varnishing 
machine will best produce the de- 
sired result. If one is in doubt, says 
the author, it is wise to lean on the 
wide experience of the inkmaker. 








that judgment must be used in decid- 
ing whether high-gloss ink, overprint 
varnish, or spirit varnishing on the 
roller-coating cylinder varnishing ma- 
chine should be employed to obtain a 
given result. If one is in doubt, it is 
advisable to lean on the wide experi- 
ence of the inkmaker. 

Too much stress cannot be placed 
on the importance of submitting sam- 
ples of paper to be used with gloss ink 
to the inkmaker, because here the ink 
must be carefully suited to the paper 
and every brand of paper requires a 
different ink. In this age of testing 
instruments, no satisfactory one has 
been devised to indicate just how a 
paper will take gloss ink. The ink- 
maker, however, has means for ascer- 
taining this. The coating, sizing, thick- 
ness, and absorbency of the paper 
must be known in order to formulate 
a suitable gloss ink. The surface of the 
paper must be homogeneous to afford 
smooth lay of the ink, and almost im- 
permeable so that nearly all of the ink 
will remain on the surface for six or 
seven hours while changing from a 
fluid to a solid. The surface must be 
resistant to the pull of the tack of the 
gloss ink. 

Since high gloss largely depends on 
a smooth, unbroken film of ink, a good 
gloss ink has pronounced sweep and 
flow on the inking system and plates 
of the form; it leaves the latter cleanly 
and spreads with uy.iform evenness on 
the paper. Wax, petrolatum, and com- 
pounds containing these substances 
should not be added to gloss ink as 
they make it short. Liquid additions to 
gloss ink should also be avoided as 
they decrease its viscosity and cause 
it to penetrate the surface. Sheet heat- 
ers should not be used, since they in- 
crease the absorbency of the paper and 
the penetration of the ink. Nor should 
slipsheets be used, unless absolutely 
necessary in the absence of a spray. 
Slipsheets should have a smooth sur- 
face like oiled kraft, and piles should 
be kept very low. The spray gun is 
very necessary equipment for printing 
with gloss inks without waste of time. 

Gloss inks may be printed on cylin- 
der, platen, and rotary presses from 
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metal plates, rubber, or linoleum. Spe- 
cial gloss inks are made for use on the 
offset press. 

Rollers should be set light and only 
rollers in good condition should be 
used—round, resilient, and with am- 
ple tack. 

A thorough makeready is required 
so that a reasonably full flow of ink 
covers smoothly and completely. Less 
than full color is unsatisfactory; and 
too much ink, because of incomplete 
makeready, causes a mottled effect. 

In multicolor work each color must 
be dry before another is superposed, 
and each successive color must be in a 
thinner film than the preceding one to 
avoid mottle. 

It will soon be observed by the be- 
ginner that dark inks, such as black 
and deep blues and purples, appear 
more glossy than light colors. This is 
an optical effect which is beyond the 
printer’s control. 

In many respects, jobs printed with 
gloss inks are handled in much the 
same way as those printed with the 
special varnish used in the overprint- 
varnishing procedure. 

Since overprint varnishing at its 
best cannot match the effect obtained 
on the cylinder varnishing machine 
with its coating roller, some may won- 
der why overprint varnishing is done 
at all. But it should be noted that on 
the varnishing machine the entire sheet 
is varnished, except for a narrow strip 
at the gripper edge, and such strips 
across the sheet at a right angle to the 
grippers as may be wanted unvar- 
nished. These blank strips are obtained 
by placing thin metal collars or bands 
around the coating roller in line with 
the blank strips. These bands are used 
on the printing press if the cutting of 
rollers is to be avoided when printing 
more than one color in one operation 
on a single press. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that overprint varnishing has a 
wider range of usefulness than the 
cylinder varnishing machine. Often it 
is more convenient to run overprint 
varnish in the print shop than to send 
the job to a finishing concern. The 
print shop with a varnishing machine 
can use either finishing method, just as 
the case requires. 

Overprint varnish can be used on 
all surfaces, from waterleaf and un- 
sized stock to the best coated paper, 
provided that previous impressions of 
ink afford a suitable ground which 
completely covers the imprinted sur- 
face of the paper with a homogeneous 


ink film. 
ne 


Successful overprint varnishing is 
bound up with the ink on which it is 
printed. The ink must be suited to the 
paper, the form, and the press so that 
it works well on the press, covers the 
form evenly without filling or piling, 
transfers cleanly and completely from 
form to paper, and lies in a perfectly 
smooth unbroken film on the paper. 
Only on such a perfect film can the 
overprint varnish be applied to yield 
the smooth unbroken film of varnish 
necessary for good gloss. No forcing 
or correction is possible. Furthermore, 
the ink film must completely cover the 
surface of the paper, filling all the 
pores, and it must be dry before any 
overprint varnish is applied. The form 
as well as the printed sheet should be 
carefully watched to make sure that 
filling and piling do not occur because 
this will ruin the job of overprinting. 
Smooth varnishing depends on a 
smooth ink film as ground. The ink- 
maker should be consulted about ink 
as well as about overprint varnish, 
since both are inseparably bound up 
in the job. 

It is important that the ink com- 
pletely covers and fills the pores of the 
paper and that it has changed from 
a fluid to a solid. Otherwise, the over- 
print varnish will filter through the 
ink into the paper and carry its gloss 
along with it. 

It will be seen that overprint var- 
nishing is really the second and final 
step in a dual operation in which the 
first step is, if anything, more impor- 
tant than the second, and must be 
watched as carefully. Like gloss ink, 
overprint varnish shows up best on 
enamel-coated paper. 

Overprint varnishing is done on all 
sorts of letterpress machines and on 
the offset press. It is used on forms of 
rubber, linoleum, and metal. Heat 
should not be used. The spray gun is 
standard equipment for this work as 
well as for gloss-ink printing. 

Rollers should be round, resilient, 
and tacky, and set light. A very thor- 
ough makeready is required so that a 
full flow of varnish can be carried for 
best results. Insufficient makeready in- 
duces the use of too much varnish, 
which increases danger of sticking and 
spotting. The impression should be 
light, yet should cause all of the form 
to print smoothly, with barely enough 
color when making ready with ink on 
the press. 

Much of the difficulty experienced 
formerly in avoiding sticking and spot- 
ting was removed with the introduction 





of spray guns. If just sufficient varnish 
is fed from fountain to cover, little 
difficulty will be had. Nothing is to be 
gained by feeding a superfluous quan- 
tity of varnish. It has the disadvantage 
of causing the varnish to show a yel- 
lowish tinge. 

By holding the sheet so that the 
light shows where the gloss is even and 
where broken, it can be determined 
whether enough varnish is being fed. 
If the broken strip shows from the 
gripper edge to the back of the sheet, 
not enough varnish is leaving the 
fountain in line with the strip. But if 
there is a broken spot between smooth 
gloss at and back from the gripper 
edge, and another stretch of smooth 
gloss at the back edge, the break in the 
gloss is due to insufficient impression 
and can be overcome with patches of 
tissue in the overlay sheet. 

Probably it is best to set the fountain 
with feed a trifle under color at the 
start, with the pawl taking six or 
seven teeth. Then another tooth or two 
can be added if required. Or, if at- 
mospheric change makes it necessary, 
the throw of the pawl may be short- 
ened. Too much varnish will streak. 

An agitator in the fountain is a 
help. Also, the device which changes 
the direction of travel of the steel 
fountain roller at determined intervals, 
helps to keep the varnish stirred up in 
an undershot fountain as used on cylin- 
der flat-bed presses. 

Lanolin on the ends of rollers keeps 
the varnish from drying hard, when 
it is difficult to remove without power- 
ful detergents such as carbon tetra- 
chloride, trichlorethylene or acetone, 
which are not always at hand. 

A continuous run is very desirable 
but not always possible. If the varnish 
starts to set and stiffens so that it af- 
fects the hold of the grippers, the form 
should be washed with kerosene. With 
the fountain pawl off, a little kerosene 
should be distributed on the rollers 
and distributed with the ink. If the 
trouble continues, the press can be 
washed up, or a little kerosene added 
to the varnish in the fountain—prefer- 
ably the latter if the run is nearing 
the completion. 

Varnish is tricky in that the effect of 
feeding a superfluous quantity does 
not instantly show but becomes ap- 
parent in spotting and sticking five 
or six hours later. So it has become 
the custom to “wake the sheets up” 
three hours after printing. If separa- 
tion of the sheets produces a swishing 
sound, the first winding is indicated. 
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A second winding is given two or three 
hours later, and this is generally suffi- 
cient if the right quantity of high grade 
varnish has been fed. However, the 
inexperienced should wind the sheets 
three or four times until swishing 
ceases. Even with a spray, nothing 
should be taken for granted, for varia- 
tions in varnishes result from different 
sources, including effect of changes in 
atmospheric conditions. For the same 
reasons, the sheets should not be piled 
high until experience shows the safe 
height limit. 


Another common vexation when 
breaking in on this work, is to find 
the varnish spotty, even when the 
sheets do not stick together after the 
second winding. This is generally 
caused by incomplete coverage of the 
paper by the ink overprinted by the 
varnish, or by incomplete change to a 
solid of the fluid ink—either condition 
allowing the varnish to filter into the 
paper through the ink film, leaving a 
spot or break in the gloss behind. The 
same effect is produced when ink has 
piled unnoticed on the form and has 





Steps in Using Overprint Varnish 


Overprint varnish, says the author, can be used on all surfaces, from water- 
leaf and unsized stock to the best coated paper. But it is essential, he points 
out, that previous impressions of ink have provided a suitable ground which 
completely covers the imprinted surface of the paper with a homogeneous film. 
Highlights in the overprinting process are given as follows: 

Be sure a tried and proved overprint varnish is selected. 

Submit samples of paper, proofs, name of press, and average pressroom 
temperature to the inkmaker to be sure of getting the right ink. 

Handle the printing of the forms to be inked as the first step in a dual job. 
(If this part of the job is well done, the battle is half won.) 

Do not slight the makeready for the varnish run. 

Do not overprint the varnish until the previously printed inks are dry. 

Start with a little less varnish than seems needed, and then give the pawl 
another tooth or two. Examine the varnished sheets at intervals, as outlined. 

When spray is used, the sheets may be piled, cautiously at first. Without a 
spray, the sheet should be racked, cautiously at first until the safe height for a 
pile is determined. Start with, say, 125 sheets in a pile, and feel your way along. 

If the run is long, keep the varnish at about the same level in the fountain 


continuously during the run. 


Cleanliness counts. Dirt from the container, the paper-cutting machine, the 
feedboard, the brush, and the air may be expected unless precautions are taken. 
Some firms find that a vacuum sheet cleaner on the press is a good investment. 
It is surprising how much dirt it cleans from the sheets. 

Do not use heat but by all means equip with a spray. Every up-to-date shop 


uses the spray today. 








It is natural for a beginner to make 
the mistake of running too much var- 
nish. The varnish should dry over 
night; if it does not, too much has been 
fed. If the varnish is picked off by the 
sheet above it, or if the sheets do not 
readily separate after three or four 
windings, here again is indication that 
too much varnish has been fed. The 
importance of thorough makeready, so 
that complete coverage is possible 
without superfluous varnish, is ob- 
vious, as is the importance of starting 
the run with scant feed of varnish from 
the fountain. 

It is likewise important that winding 
be not forgotten, lest the sheets stick 
together in a solid mass, resulting in a 
total loss. 


been deposited in spots on the paper 
in small lumps thicker than the rest 
of the ink film. These thicker lumps 
do not dry promptly, like the rest of 
the ink film, and the varnish filters 
through them and on into the paper. 
Yellows, and mixed colors largely 
composed of yellow, must be very 
carefully watched for piling and in- 
complete coverage and drying. At first 
thought, the remedy for incomplete 
coverage would seem to be more var- 
nish, but there is a limit to its applica- 
tion, because other colors overprinted, 
and separate from the yellow on the 
sheet, may spot if too much varnish 
is employed. 

A tendency of varnish in evidence 
at times is that of heating in the pile— 


another reason for examining the 
sheets and winding them at intervals. 
Wax is used in overprint varnish to 
combat the tendency to stick, which is 
inherent in varnish. Too much heat 
softens the wax with consequent stick- 
ing and spotting. It is well to separate 
the varnished sheets in the pile 
promptly after the varnish is dry. 

While a number of plants turning 
out a large volume of this work are 
equipped with air-conditioning appa- 
ratus and attain satisfactory produc- 
tion through systems perfected by 
experience, it is well for beginners in 
this line to put production in the back- 
ground at the start, and carefully to 
feel their way along. 

Frequent discussions occur as to 
how many impressions will be neces- 
sary for jobs to be overprint varnished. 
One printer may get results with a sin- 
gle impression in dull ink, while an- 
other may claim that varnishing looks 
best over two impressions of ink. It is 
costly to turn the production depart- 
ment of the printing plant into a test- 
ing laboratory, so it is better to submit 
samples of paper and all other specifi- 
cations to the inkmaker. No one wants 
to make an extra impression unless 
necessary, and this is best determined 
by the inkmaker. The problem is to 
obtain complete coverage with ink in 
a single impression. On many sheets 
this is possible either with standard 
or special ink, while on a limited num- 
ber of papers it may be necessary to 
use two impressions because there is 
a definite limit to the thickness of the 
letterpress and offset-press films. 

It is possible for an artist to pile ink 
on a sheet as lavishly as a stucco 
worker; and the silk-screen process 
calls for a decidedly thick film of ink. 
But the printing press has no such 
range of ink film. Where overprint 
varnish is to be applied over opaque 
cover ink that is different in color 
from the paper, the problem solves 
itself. If cover white runs on antique- 
finish black cover, two impressions of 
white may be necessary to hide the 
black under the print, and this, ob- 
viously, will afford a satisfactory 
ground or two-coat primer. 

Printing with gloss inks and over- 
print varnishing, in the final analysis, 
are methods of obtaining gloss by plac- 
ing varnish on smooth surfaces which 
prevent the gloss varnish from filter- 
ing into the paper. From innumerable 
jobs the inkmaker knows what is neces- 
sary to secure these conditions. The 
printer should consult the inkmaker, 
who will be pleased to codperate. 
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MORE SILK-SCREEN MARKETS 


Increased use of silk-screen printing is evidence of its economy and flexibility. Low cost of plates and 


quick preparation are features. Window streamers, show cards, and counter displays produced in full color 


HE SEMI-MYSTERY of silk-screen 
printing is fast disappearing, 
but that does not detract from 
the general interest shown in it. That 
it is an attractive craft may be seen 
from the great number of “mushroom” 
silk-screen shops and studios that are 
springing up all over the United States. 
The advantages of silk-screen print- 
ing have so thoroughly been investi- 
gated and publicized lately, that its 
wide-spread acceptance and _ praise 
have somewhat surprised even as ar- 
dent an enthusiast as myself.* For the 
many readers who have heard about 
the silk-screen printing process, but 
are not familiar with its simplicity, the 
following remarks may offer incentive 
to study the field further. 

The principle of silk screen is defi- 
nitely tied up with the principle of 
the stencil. In the case of this process, 
the stencil is permanently attached to 
a screen or ground of silk, which 
makes our process the silk-screen sten- 
cil process. 

Everybody knows that silk, or any 
other fabric, is porous. If we, for ex- 
ample, should pour some paint on a 
piece of silk, we would find that the 
paint gradually would seep through. 
The smaller the mesh of the silk the 
longer it would take for the paint to 
penetrate the fabric. 

Keeping in mind that silk stretched 
on a rigid frame constitutes a screen, 
and that paint can pass through silk, 
we might demonstrate the basic prin- 
ciple of the process thus: 

A white card, about 12 by 15 inches, 
is placed on a table. Over this we place 
the screen with the silk side down, so 
that the silk and the card are in con- 
tact. Into this, we pour some red paint. 
Now we scrape the red paint across the 
screen with a rubber squeegee, thus 
forcing the paint through the silk 
screen. If we lift our screen we find the 
squeegeeing operation has left its 
mark. There is no longer a white card 
where we originally placed one. By the 
action of the squeegee, it has turned 
red. Perhaps you feel that there is 

*See articles on “‘Silk-Screen Printing Meth- 


ods” by Bert Zahn, in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
issues for February and March, 1938. 


By J. I. BIEGELEISEN 


nothing exciting about such an experi- 
ment. Perhaps you think that it does 
not seem likely that an industry should 
have grown up based on a principle 
quite so simple. 

Well, this experiment really tells 
only part of the story. Here is what 
we will try next. 

If you have a postage stamp handy, 
paste it on the under side of the silk, in 
the middle of the screen. Now we re- 
place our red-painted card with a fresh 
white one, and again place the screen, 
silk side down, over the white card. 
We again make use of the red paint 


doesn’t consist of pasting paper let- 
ters underneath a screen in a hap- 
hazard, hit-or-miss fashion. There is a 
definite system to the method. But first 
let us play around with our stencil in 
this way. 

Let us cut out a one-inch square 
from the center of a sheet of paper 
about the size of our screen. Now let 
us paste this piece of paper with the 
square “hole” to the underside of the 
silk. Again we place the screen silk 
side down on a clean white card and 
we squeegee red paint across it. The 
result, naturally, is a one-inch square 








@ On the opposite page are shown two silk-screen specimens—counter cards, 
approximately 10 by 14 inches, from regular commercial runs. The originals 
are in full color, rich in detail, remarkably strong and effective. (The initial 
button on the shirt display is an actual sample of merchandise.) In the accom- 
panying article, the production advantages of such work are described by J. I. 
Biegeleisen, instructor at the School of Industrial Arts, New York City, and 
author of a book on the silk-screen process. Before discussing advantages, how- 
ever, Mr. Biegeleisen gives a clear and simple explanation of the basic principle 
involved. Silk-screen production is so relatively easy, that it’s surprising that 
more printers haven’t added it to their accomplishments. This article should 
prove stimulating to all who aren’t yet fully aware of the field. 





and squeegee. This time, when we lift 
the screen, we find we have again left 
a thin, even layer’ of red paint.on the 
white surface of the card—except in 
the center. The stamp, which we pasted 
on the silk blocked out that part of the 
screen and did not allow the paint to 
pass through there. This is called in- 
direct or reverse printing. 

Instead of using a stamp this time, 
let us use any letter of the alphabet. 
Let us cut out a paper letter “A,” and 
glue it to the underside of the silk (the 
side which will later be placed down- 
ward on the card). Lower the screen, 
on a white card, and squeegee red 
paint as before. When we lift the screen 
this time, we find a white “A” on the 
red ground. 

Now just as it is an easy matter to 
place a single letter, like “A,” under- 
neath the silk, it is just as easy to place 
several letters combined to form a 
word or words, and print them. But 
of course the true silk-screen process 


in red, on a white ground. In other 
words, the paper which we pasted on 
has acted as a mask, and the paint went 
through only where the silk screen was 
not masked or blocked out. 

This, of course, is an extremely ele- 
mental demonstration. The stencil on 
the screen simply acts as a mask. If 
paint is squeegeed across the screen 
of silk (a meshed fabric), it will seep 
through all the open areas, but will 
not penetrate where the silk has been 
blocked out by the stenciling material. 
Our last experiment demonstrates 
roughly how paper may be used as the 
stencil mask; other masking media in- 
clude lacquer, glue, varnish, shellac, 
and special-film paper. The principle, 
obviously, is the same—whether we 
print a one-inch square, a ten-inch 
square, lettering, or any flat-color re- 
production that may be required. 

As in many other printing processes, 
each color in a design requires a sepa- 
rate stencil or plate. If only one screen 
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is available, and if the printer has a 
two-color job of 5,000 cards on hand, 
he prints all the cards in the one color 
first. Then (and this is the particular 
beauty of silk screen), he washes out 
the screen so as to remove the stencil 
for the first color, and adheres the 
stencil for the second color. By this 
time, the first lot of the 5,000 cards 
is already dry, and he can print the 
second color. As many as twenty col- 
ors can be printed on one card with 
hairline registry. Of course, since the 
screens are so cheap to construct, silk- 
screen shops always have many screens 
of assorted sizes available for use. 

With silk screen it is possible to 
handle any job from small show cards 
up to twenty-four sheets. A progres- 
sive sign shop today is not up to the 
times unless it has its own silk-screen 
department for turning out signs in 
quantity. Most department stores to- 
day use the process for their window 
streamers, show cards, and displays. 
Lithographers employ the screen proc- 
ess to great advantage for smaller 
runs, and also for imprinting on litho- 
graphed posters. Tray manufacturers, 
manufacturers of toys, novelty furni- 
ture, and glassware find that the silk- 
screen process answers their printing 
purpose beautifully, and, what is more 
—economically. The printing of tex- 
tiles, formerly done with expensive 
copper plates, has lately enjoyed a 
boom period due to the introduction 
of silk-screen printing with dyes. The 
table upon which this is being written 
has a decalcomania decoration printed 
by the silk-screen method. Every day 
one sees new applications of the silk- 
screen process, and its widespread use 
today is fair testimonial to its econ- 
omy, flexibility, quality, and, not the 
least, its practicability. 

In any business enterprise, with 
competition as keen as it is, one of the 
prime considerations is economy of 
production. The establishment of any 
business requires an initial expendi- 
ture of money for basic equipment. 
The essential functioning machinery 
of the silk-screen printing unit consists, 
in the main, of the following: a rigid 
wooden frame; organdy or silk bolt- 
ing cloth stretched on the frame, 
which thus constitutes the “screen”; a 
squeegee, which corresponds to a 
“roller” in the printing trade; a solid 
table upon which to rest the screen 
while printing; and drying racks. 

Silk screen is one of the most eco- 
nomical means of artistic printing, 
but it is definitely the most versatile 
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of any printing process now available. 
By means of silk screen it is possible 
to print directly on any reasonably 
smooth surface of any thickness. 
Whereas other methods involve the 
complicated process of first printing 
on paper, then mounting the print on 
cardboard, then counter-mounting to 
offset any tendency towards warping 
—with the silk-screen printing process 
it is simply a matter of printing di- 
rectly on stock of any thickness. We 
can, for instance, print on a two hun- 
dred-point board of any dimensions, 
and also on wood, celluloid, cork, 
metal, glass, and the like. Thus, silk 
screen represents a definite saving. 
How else does the process prove it- 
self to be economical? We can use the 
same kind of stencil, with only a slight 


change in makeready, for printing on 
four-ply wood as on paper. This sim- 
plicity of makeready represents a sav- 
ing of time and money. 

The economy of silk screen can 
more fully be appreciated if it is fur- 
ther compared with other processes in 
the cost of platemaking. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the plates for the 
stencil process are considerably less 
costly than those used in any other 
method producing work of the same 
standard. A 30- by 40-inch sheet of 
stencil film costs a little over $1.50. 
Contrast that with the cost of a copper 
plate of the same dimensions, and the 
saving in money is clearly seen. 

For the making of a silk-screen sten- 
cil, a perfect original is not essential. 
The original copy can be roughly 
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For several years Hec Mann, typographic director of Kable Brothers, Mount Morris, Illinois, 
has experimented with silk-screen printing, developing its possibilities in connection with 
business stationery, greeting cards, labels, and the like. He is seen here in his home workshop, 
which contains a small hand press, a flatbed proof press for rubber-plate work, and cases of type 
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drawn in pencil, and the colors merely 
indicated. As the stencil is made, the 
artwork is at the same time “trued 
up,” and this results in a reproduction 
which is, in many cases, far superior 
to the original from which the stencil 
was made. Together, the low cost of 
the plate, and the rapid preparation of 
the plate for printing, represent a sav- 
ing in time and money. 

I have so far touched only upon the 
salient points which make the silk- 
screen method so economical. I cannot 
leave a discussion of it without also 
considering some of its other qualities. 

In addition to the wide choice of 
printing mediums, including Japan 
colors, dyes, tempera paints, oil paints, 
enamels, and lacquers, it is also possi- 
ble to control the transparency or 
opacity of the color used. The advan- 
tage of being able to control the trans- 
parency is this. If a color is made 
transparent, another color can be 
printed over it to produce a third 
color. This is not, of course, a unique 
characteristic of silk-screen printing; 
other processes share this feature. But 
no process, except silk screen, can turn 
from transparent colors to opaque col- 
ors with such ease and efficiency. 

A special feature of silk-screen 
printing is the ability to print a light 
color over a darker one without affect- 
ing the color value of either. This is 
possible because of the natural opacity 
and covering property of “process” 
paints. Unlike work in other forms of 
printing, the silk-screen method actu- 
ally deposits a layer of paint on what- 
ever it prints. This gives the appear- 
ance of hand-painted work, and results 
in a natural brilliance of colors. White 
paint can be applied on a_ black 
ground without any fear of “bleed- 
ing.” It makes no difference what color 
is used. Every color can be made to 
have 100 per cent covering strength. 

Another decided advantage of silk 
screen over other printing methods is 
its use of metallic colors such as gold, 
silver, and bronze, which, due to their 
opacity, can readily be printed even 
on dark colors in a single operation. 
This obviates the troublesome print- 
ing of size, powdering, dusting, and 
the like. The metallic pastes used for 
silk-screen printing dry with a hard 
surface and with perfect brilliance. 

This would not be a fair analysis if 
I left you with the impression that silk 
screen can satisfy all printing require- 
ments. Since it is a hand method, it is 
unable to compete with the speed of 
the machine. As against all the advan- 


tages listed above, it must be men- 
tioned that silk-screen print produc- 
tion is limited to three hundred to four 
hundred copies an hour, thus making 
it not as practical or as economical 
in very large quantities as some other 
printing methods. Another thing; silk 
screen is most suitable for flat-tone 
printing, and does not readily lend 
itself to subtle shading. 

Within the first-hand experience of 
the author, 1000 banners, thirty-six 
inches wide and twenty-four feet long, 
were printed in red and blue on heavy 
duck canvas. The original drawing 
was a full-size pencil drawing on a 
large sheet of wrapping paper. The 
job, which was for J. C. Penny, con- 
sisted of a simple illustration and 
large-size lettering. Since we have tried 
to show how economical silk screen is, 
in time as well as money, let us see 
what the approximate cost of this gi- 
gantic job was, and about how long it 
took to complete it. 

The paper type of stencil, the cost 
of which is really negligible, was used. 
It took three hours, at $1.50 an hour, 
to prepare the stencil for the red color, 
which means that the stencil for red 
cost $4.50. The stencil for blue cost 
about the same, making the total cost 
for both plates about $9. A specially 
braced frame, about forty inches wide 
and twenty-nine feet long, was built, 
which made it possible to print the en- 
tire banner in one piece and at one 
time. Referring to the carpenter’s bill, 
I find that the frame, as unusual in size 
as it was, cost less than $20.00. On the 
frame was stretched organdy, which 
sells for 75c a yard. The complete 
screen, therefore, represents a cost of 
less than $40. 

This screen, which is to receive the 
stencil, constitutes permanent equip- 
ment in as far as the same screen may 
be used over and over again for count- 
less numbers of different jobs. After 
the screen and stencil are taken care 
of, we turn to a consideration of the 
makeready. This took one hour. An- 
other hour was spent in matching and 
mixing the colors. Three men, engaged 
in the printing operation, turning out 
the banners at the remarkable rate of 
120 an hour. They were paid at the 
rate of 85c an hour. Now, on the mar- 
gin of this magazine, see if you can 
figure out what the cost was. 

Silk screen has recognized shortcom- 
ings, but in spite of them has such a 
multitude of advantages over many 
other methods, that we may safely say, 
“Silk screen printing is here to stay.” 




















Mr. Canfield confronted by Mr. Tack’s pipe 


CANFIELD & TACK 


HE RATHER informal portraits of 

Messrs. Canfield & Tack repro- 
duced above are from a folder recently 
issued by these ingratiating printers of 
Rochester, New York. The folder is 
one of a series entitled “A Play for 
Business,” which, by means of humor- 
ously sketched stage settings and 
poetic dialog, puts over some effective 
sales points. 

This is not the first time that Can- 
field & Tack, Incorporated, has adver- 
tised in a light vein. Several years ago 
the company issued a series of five 
booklets dealing with tramp printers 
—hbased on early experiences of Hu- 
bert Canfield. The booklets were 
charmingly illustrated and printed, 
and clearly revealed the added touch 
of artistry that distinguishes most C. 
& T. productions. 

Lawrence F. Tack majored in chem- 
istry at Colgate College and has never 
been able to figure out why; then he 
sold school text books for the Ameri- 
can Book Company until about 1926, 
when the Canfield-Tack combine was 
formed. Hubert Canfield, on the other 
hand, has had what he calls “a long 
and gory printing career,” which 
started in the printing department of a 
wholesale jewelry establishment in 
Owatonna, Minnesota, in 1908. Then 
followed a job in a plant in Akron, 
Ohio, and one on a country newspaper, 
The Spirit of the Age, in Vermont. 
Later there was work in Akron again, 
and in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and New 
York City. He has been around. 

For an interval Hubert Canfield 
worked with Walter Gilliss; then he 
joined up with The Marchbanks Press 
as comp, later working as stoneman, 
and finally foreman. With the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company he was in 
charge of ad setting and printing; he 
spent a year in business with Everett 
Currier, and a year as layout man for 
Norman Munder. He has been in the 
printing business with Lawrence Tack 
for the past eleven years. 
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In Rochester the shop is considered 
medium-sized, employing about a 
dozen men and a varying number of 
bindery girls, depending upon circum- 
stances. Equipment includes two 
Miehle horizontals, two Kellys, two 
job presses, and two Miehle cylinders. 
The company originally did printing 
exclusively, but today the partners 
have a hand in the preparation of 
about half the work that goes through. 

For a recent scientific-instrument 
catalog Canfield & Tack made page 
layouts, had photographs taken, and 
wrote the copy—a _ big-time job 





throughout. Leaping nimbly from the 
heavyweight to the whimsical, Messrs. 
C. & T. created the “Play for Business” 
mailing pieces on their own behalf. 
“They copy write, and pictures do, 
And layouts make, and projects brew, 
And printing buyers are proud, we hear, 
To live in the same hemisphere.” 

So runs a bit of the verse from one 
of the mailings entitled ‘Music at 
Midnight.” Both the typography and 
the spirit of it give you the impression 
that Hubert Canfield and Lawrence 
Tack must be very capable and pleas- 
ant printers indeed.—A. E. P. 


QUICK DRYING GIVES NEW SPEEDS 


N THE WAKE of technical advances 
I which enable a magazine such as 
Life to be printed, dried, folded, 
and bound at what approaches news- 
paper speed, has come much comment 
regarding the quick-drying process 
employed. Gas heat, it is commonly 
known, has been one of the chief fac- 
tors in the solution of the problem. Be- 
hind the eventual design and applica- 
tion of the heating unit is an interest- 
ing account of engineering research. 

Leading up to this angle of the prob- 
lem was the development of coated 
paper in rolls. Prior to this develop- 
ment, “slick paper” magazines with 
sharp printing and clear photographs 
had met the problem of slow-drying 
time—which ranged from twelve to 
twenty-four hours — by publishing 
once a month. Newspapers met it by 
using a highly absorbent paper. But 
when Life’s soaring circulation de- 
mands made coated paper in rolls a 
necessity, two paper mills got to work 
on the problem. Not only did they de- 
velop a first-class coated stock, but 
they also developed a process for put- 
ting the coating on the paper in the 
paper machines, while the sheet was 
being made. This eliminated the im- 
mediate step of putting on the coating 
by a separate process, as had been 
done up to this time. Coated paper is 
now produced by this method at the 
greatly increased speed of six hundred 
feet a minute. 

Next came the problem of drying 
printing impressions on the new paper 
in split seconds. (A magazine like Life 
roars off the presses at speeds up to 
eight-hundred feet a minute.) So a 
method of printing with volatile ma- 
terials that dried, not by oxidation, but 
by vaporization, was employed. This 
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method of instant-drying printing, 
called the Vaporin process, is only 
about two years old. 

Vaporin printing utilizes an ink ve- 
hicle which vaporizes almost instantly 
upon the application of gas heat, leav- 
ing relatively dry solids on the paper. 
There is no chance for excessive pene- 
tration, smudging, or spreading, so the 
printed impression is sharper. 

A gas heater, through which the 
printed sheet passes, is attached to the 
press. If a two-impression press is 
employed, two gas heaters are used, 
one after each printing. The hot dry 
paper is cooled when it passes from 
the heater over water-cooled rolls. 

The ink vehicle is vaporized so fast 
that the ink has no time to spread or to 
penetrate the paper excessively; fur- 
thermore, the heat must be so applied 
that the paper itself will not be dis- 
torted. Two methods were tried and 
discarded. The first idea that suggested 
itself was to bring the printed paper in 
contact with a stationary heated sur- 
face. This proved acceptable at low 
speeds, but the friction created be- 
tween the paper and platen distorted 
or broke the paper, smudged the ink. 

The next experiment involved the 
paper against hot rotating drums, and 
this was conceived with the idea that 
friction might thereby be avoided. But 
several difficulties developed here, not 
the least of which was the unusually 
large size of drum necessary to pro- 
vide a sufficiently long drying period. 
Drum expansion through heat dis- 
turbed the register. As the wet surface 
could not come in contact with the 
drum, it had to be dried with heat that 
was passed through the paper. This 
harmed some stock, increased ink pen- 
etration, and so on. Other difficulties 





were encountered; steam, electricity, 
and hot oil were tried as heating me- 
diums and found impractical for one 
reason or another. 

Engineers considered hot air as a 
possibility, but it was soon found that 
it was so slow in accumulating and giv- 
ing up heat that the large volumes of 
air necessary reduced the flexibility of 
this method. On the other hand, direct 
gas heat was found to have inherent 
properties that make it exceptionally 
good for quick-drying processes. It is 
flexible, lends itself readily to accurate 
automatic control, and is almost uni- 
versally available as manufactured 
gas, natural gas, or mixed gas, and can 
be readily procured locally. 

Specially designed gas burners for 
the heaters employed produce heat in 
the heating chamber in regulated in- 
tensities, with the result that drying is 
practically instantaneous at various 
press speeds up to full capacity. With 
this method, the heat is applied di- 
rectly to the wet printed side of the 
paper and quickly vaporizes the vola- 
tile portion of the ink. Vapors rising 
from the printed surface do not recon- 
dense and cause trouble, because com- 
bustion is so rapid and exhaustions 
complete. So efficient is this process of 
drying that the heating chambers are 
relatively small in size, which is an 
advantage in equipping either new or 
old presses. 

The gas burners consist of a series 
of refractory cups which the burning 
gas brings up to incandescent heat. 
Combustion is so fast that no flame 
touches the paper, but an intense heat 
of about 1400° F. is attained. So fast 
is the liquid vehicle of the ink volatil- 
ized that it actually bursts into flame. 

If the vapors rising from the hot ink 
are not immediately drawn off, they 
condense and fall back on the paper 
and spot it. The installation of an ex- 
haust system corrected this. But the 
shrinking of the paper in contact with 
the heat was a factor to be overcome. 
Actually, the paper shrinks a quarter 
of an inch. Water-cooled rolls were in- 
stalled at thé exit side of the gas heater, 
and these restored the original width 
to the paper. As now printed, the paper 
shrinks from 60 to 5934 inches and is 
restored to 60 inches, two times. 

The final cold roll puts it in shape 
again for the folder setting. This chill- 
ing operation has the advantage of 
producing normal temperatures in 
both the web and the dried impression, 
imparting a final set to the ink and 
facilitating immediate handling. 
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Offset Technique 


By ROYAL C. HOHENTHANER 





The “blue-positive” process, used to attain proper color registry in assembling negatives, here described 





HE ““BLUE-POSITIVE” process in 
offset reproduction is one that 
receives little recognition in 
most shops, yet blue-print positives 
are so practical and valuable that it 
might not be amiss to consider them 
here. The “blue-positive” method is 
used in offset reproduction for many 
purposes, the main one being to insure 
proper color registry in assembling 
color negatives. It is especially valu- 
able when the individual shop has no 
step-and-repeat machine to assist in 
this important operation, or when, due 
to circumstances (size of machine 
chases, type or size of job, and the 
like), the vacuum-frame méthod is 
more economical to use. 

To illustrate one phase of its possi- 
bilities: Suppose a color job, thirty by 
forty inches, comes into the shop. As 
our process cameras are considerably 
smaller than this, it becomes necessary 
to photograph the job in sections. On 
the theoretical job we’re concerned 
with, we'll make it in two sections for 
the sake of simplicity. 

This means that each color proper is 
composed of two separate negatives 
which must be “stripped” or fitted to- 
gether in order to represent not only 
one color to be used on the job, but 
also its final printing size. As we know, 
it’s a comparatively easy thing to make 
up any one of the composite color 
negatives (by fitting two negatives to- 
gether) but the big headache is to 
match this plate again on the supple- 
mentary colors in regard to exact size 
and position. And that’s where this 
“blue positive” process comes on the 
scene to help us out. 

Here are the steps you take, and the 
simple formulas required. There is 
nothing complex about the procedure. 

(1) Fit or strip together the color 
plate (two negatives) which embodies 
the most drawing or detail, in order to 
create a key negative. The actual strip- 
ping method employed depends en- 
tirely on what type of photographic 


material is used when making the 
negatives—film, wet plate, or what- 
ever it may be. 

(2) Coat chemically and physically 
clean sheet of glass on a slowly revolv- 
ing “whirler,” using the following: 

Water . = « 20x 
Egg Albumen (dry) 402z. 
Water . 


12 oz. 
Am. Bichromate % 02. 7B 
Roger’s Glue. . . loz. 

Mix A to B and filter well. 


Some prefer this heavy coating, 
which is a form of engraver’s copper 
enamel (glue sensitizer) : 


Water . . « = « « W60n 
(Fresh) Egg Whites . 8 

Am. Bichromate . . %oz. 
Photoengraver’s Glue . 16 0z. 
Aqua Ammonia . . 1% oz. 


Add water to make 64 ounces; filter well. 
(3) Whirl the bichromated plate 


until dry, wipe off back, and place in 
vacuum frame. Next place “stripped- 





TO HELP YOU 


This new offset department in 
The Inland Printer is intended to 
be of practical assistance to our 
readers. Questions relative to any 
offset problem, if sent to Mr. 
Hohenthaner, in care of this jour- 
nal, will be answered in these 
columns. You can count on ex- 
pert advice, for Mr. Hohenthaner, 
a member of the Education Com- 
mission of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House 
Craftsmen, is factory and tech- 
nical representative of the G. 
Cramer Dry Plate Company, St. 
Louis, and his territory is the en- 
tire country. He has lectured be- 
fore gatherings of printers and 
lithographers the country over, 
and is a frequent contributor to 
Share Your Knowledge Review. 
We are happy to inaugurate this 
regular department.—The Editor. 











up” key negative in contact with this 
plate, emulsion to sensitized glass. 
After the preliminary vacuum- 
frame operations of getting the proper 
degree of pressure, and so on, the ex- 
posure is made with the usual arc lamp 
for a period of one to two minutes (de- 
pending on local shop conditions). 
(4) Now remove from vacuum 
frame and wash in tray of water to re- 
move yellowish stain, and then im- 
merse the plate in a tray containing 
the following blue dye solution: 
Wales. . 1% « « « Vgallon 
*Toluidin Blue (dye). 200 grains 
(*This is obtained from Coleman & Bell, 


Norwood, Ohio. It is advisable to purchase 
only a small quantity because of the cost.) 


(5) After the image has absorbed 
all the dye possible, it is rinsed in run- 
ning water and examined by viewing 
as a transparency. If the exposure is 
correct, the positive will be a beautiful 
transparent blue color. 

(6) The blue-dye positive is now 
rinsed again and dried. At this point in 
the process, those portions, register 
marks, and so on, which for practical 
reasons would be more satisfactory if 
opaque, are painted over with a satu- 
rated solution of potassium perman- 
ganate (in water). This will transform 
the previous blue color to a dark blue 
which is opaque enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

(7) Make as many dye positives as 
the job demands. (Remember we al- 
ready have the “key” negative. ) 

(8) Now assign each dye positive 
to a color used on the job and proceed 
to strip the various color negatives to 
their own designated blue positive— 
using the blue image as a key or pat- 
tern for check up on size or register. 

If the film is stripped or taped down 
to this transparent image in perfect 
position there need be little fear of 
misregister. In the event that shrinkage 
or other distortion is suspected, it is 
easily detected by careful examination 
before making the press plates. 
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(9) After the final artwork is com- 
pleted, the negative is photo-printed to 
the press plate via the vacuum frame— 
the transparent blue image beneath 
our actual negative having practically 
no effect on the general exposure time. 

This blue-positive method is a 
handy and efficient one for assisting in 
the solution of many other reproduc- 
tion problems. 

Suppose the advertiser has a folder 
requiring several or even many small 
process jobs. The sketches are deliv- 
ered, and here it is found that each 
sketch requires a separate reduction, 
or that they are not proportionate as a 
unit to the dummy or layout. Ordi- 
narily, this fact would necessitate mak- 
ing individual sets of color-separation 
negatives, positives, and final halftone 
negatives. After all of these operations 
are completed, the assembly into one 
composite image is accomplished 
either by “stripping” the final half- 
tone negative, or through the expen- 
sive step-and-repeat-machine opera- 
tion of photo-printing the single nega- 
tives to the required position on the 
press plate proper. 

When using the _ blue-positive 
method, assembly of all the process 
subjects on the job is done immedi- 
ately after the color-separation nega- 
tives are made, and thereafter each 
color plate is a composite image con- 
taining all the various subjects in their 
respective positions. 

From this it is apparent that consid- 
erable economy results from eliminat- 
ing many extra camera operations; 
and in many cases, due to the relatively 
few negatives which must be handled, 
this method facilitates speed in making 
the press plates. 

In conjunction with the halftone- 
positive method of dot etching, the 
process is really indispensable as each 
composite halftone color plate is 
staged, etched, dried, and so on in one 
operation. This is, of course, much 
faster than performing these time-con- 
suming operations on each individual 
subject. Another point to consider is 
that it is almost impossible to assemble 
the final dot-etched positives to a given 
position without employing the step- 
and-repeat machine. 

The process is quite simple: 

(1) Each individual copy is pre- 
pared with register (cross marks) sur- 
rounding the entire sketch and then 
separation negatives are made to 
“scale,” or to a definite proportion of 
the final printing size (half size, one- 
third size, actual size, and so on). 
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(2) Sensitize a clean sheet of glass 
on the whirler and dry in this machine. 

(3) Now take the dry plate key 
negative on each set of color separa- 
tion negatives and tape it down to the 
bichromated surface of the prepared 
glass plate in a position determined by 
the “dummy” sketch or advertiser’s 
layout. (The excess glass surrounding 
the actual negative proper is easily cut 
off if necessary.) 

(4) Next, the sensitized sheet of 
glass bearing all the various “key” 
negatives (representing each color 
sketch) is placed in the vacuum frame 
and the exposure is made. 

(5) After the plate is taken from 
the frame the negatives are removed 
and the now-exposed bichromated 
plate is subjected to washing, dyeing, 
and so on, as before. This results in a 
transparent blue positive with the indi- 
vidual process jobs (register marks 
and the like) represented by “dye” 
images in the desired position. 





KAISE 


... your printing standards. 
Why be content with mediocre 
printing when the best can be 
had at so small a difference in 
the price? 

People judge you by your 
printing—your. customers do, 
your competitors do and your 
employes do. The last consid- 
eration, by the way, is of tre- 
mendous importance. 

If your employes see that you 
are satisfied with sleazy print- 
ing, make up your mind that 
their morale is seriously af- 
fected. On the other hand, if 
your printing is of the Charles 
Francis Press kind, your em- 
ployes will somehow feel that 
they are with a regular house 
and cannot fail to show it. 











The Charles Francis Press, of New York 
City, offers this effective copy in trade papers 


(6) This blue positive is now used 
as a temporary (though accurate so 
far as registry is concerned) support 
for bearing the negatives of each color 
when making the positives. 

To follow this further: First tape 
down the combination “yellow” nega- 
tives according to the position indi- 
cated by the transparent blue positive 
image, and then place the composite 
“vellow” negative in the camera’s 
transparency holder and photograph 
by transmitted light to create positive. 

After a satisfactory positive has 
been made, the transparency (com- 
posite negative) is removed from the 
camera and the various negatives rep- 
resenting the yellow are replaced by 
those of the other colors in turn. The 
blue image is used as a foundation for 
mounting the cut-outs in perfect reg- 
ister. In other words, the blue-dye 
positive acts as a visual but non-pho- 
tographic image. 

The process is also invaluable when 
producing those jobs where the adver- 
tiser presents keyline or wash draw- 
ings with color flap or guide attached 
—‘‘take color work” where the various 
color pjates are not made entirely by 
photomechanical means. 

For work of this kind the blue posi- 
tive is used as a visual but non-photo- 
graphic transparent key image for 
laying Ben Day tints, stripping camera 
tints, or even mounting mechanical 
shading sheets. If the original negative 
is photographed using a prism or the 
lateral reading reversed in some other 
manner, the blue positive bearing the 
tints, and so on, can be used directly 
as positive for deep-etch platemaking. 

When the job is to go via bichro- 
mated-albumen the negative is photo- 
graphed as usual and the blue 
positives made in a vacuum frame. 
Next strip tints or lay “Ben Day” in 
proper position on each, and from 
these make contact negatives on suit- 
able photographic dry plates. 

There are times when, due to the ad- 
vantages offered by retouching fine de- 
tail, it is advisable to make the job 
“indirect,” or instead of laying any ac- 
tual halftone values on the intermedi- 
ate plate it is better to apply the values 
in a continuous tone manner (gra- 
phite, airbrush, and so on) and then 
rephotograph the corrected plate 
through the halftone screen. 

In such cases, the blue positives 
should be made using grained glass 
instead of the usual smooth-surfaced 
variety because of the “retouch” ad- 
vantages derived. 
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ROBOT GUARDS OFFSET REGISTER 


HE PROBLEM of accurate position- 
j re of one color, or achieving rea- 
sonably close register for two colors, 
on the roll-fed two-color offset press, 
has been successfully solved by the 
Redson-Rice Corporation, a Chicago 
lithographer, through the use of a 
unique “electric-eye” device. 

Register difficulties in running roll 
stock are occasioned by the variations 
in width incident to slitting and wind- 
ing. Normal trade custom 
permits tolerance of ;'; of 
an inch throughout a roll 
of paper, hence the difh- 
culty of maintaining a 
stable guide edge. 

The robot register regu- 
lator, developed by West- 
inghouse engineers in 
collaboration with the 


Redson-Rice Corporation, |. - 
aS 


has been mounted on the 
feed end of the press. A 
ring of light is focused on 
one edge of the paper web 
so that exactly half the 
area of the ring falls upon 
the paper and the other 
half upon a black roller 
over which the web is 
passed. As long as there is 
no variation in the paper 
these areas will of course 
be identical, but the slight- 
est deviation will set up 
a voltage differential in 
regulator tubes attached to 
the electric eye and the 
tubes instantaneously im- 
pel an auxiliary motor 
which shifts the entire roll 
of paper in the direction 
to compensate for the 
variation in paper. 

The device operates on 
60-cycle current, hence 
there are 120 voltage im- 
pulses a second available 
to correct off-register. So 
rapid is the operation of 
the device that a correc- 


x * 


Above: a roll-fed two-color off- 
set press at the Redson-Rice 
Corporation, Chicago. Below: 
a robot register regulator is 
shown attached to same press. 
Entire roll is shifted to compen- 
sate for variations in width. 
Shift is accomplished by means 
of auxiliary motor connected 
with the “eleciric-eye” device 
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tion of 35 of an inch can be made 
while one-half the length of a standard 
letterhead is entering the press. In 
other words, with the paper traveling 
at the speed of 5.4 feet a second the 
correction is made in 1/10 second. 
Smaller corrections are made in cor- 
respondingly less time. 

Use of the electric eye has enabled 
Redson-Rice to make valuable savings 
in paper waste and to apply rotary- 





press economy and speed to a class of 
work formerly thought impracticable 
for this type of equipment. The device 
is believed to be the first of its kind on 
which the entire roll of paper is moved. 
It is also believed to be unique in that 
it achieves its objective by making use 
of the edges of the sheet. Use of the 
“electric eye,” of course, is no novelty 
in connection with pressroom equip- 
ment, but its application to the prob- 
lem of register on a roll-fed two- 
color offset press is very interesting. 
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GUIDE TO FINANCIAL BALANCE 


Tables published by Dun & Bradstreet enable printers to compare the trends of their individual businesses 


with the average of others in the same field. Ratios help management to keep all phases in proportion 


T IS AXIOMATIC that one of the most 
I vital factors in successful business 
operation is knowing just where the 
business is going financially. This im- 
portant knowledge is obtained not only 
from well prepared and accurate finan- 
cial statements, important as these are, 
but also from figures tabulated to show 
relationships between the different 
financial factors, and to permit of com- 
parison with financial statistics of oth- 
ers in the same line of business. 

The printing industry is exception- 
ally fortunate in this respect, more so 
indeed than perhaps any other indus- 
try, for in the “Ratios for Printing 


the United Typothetae of America, 
printers have a source by means of 
which they can compare the trends of 
their own individual businesses with 
the averages of others in the same 
field. And a little comparative study of 
this nature will go a long way toward 
overcoming weak spots. 

Another service of value—and this 
to other lines of business as well as to 
printing—has been rendered by Dun 
& Bradstreet, Incorporated, through 
the publication of tables showing four- 
teen important average ratios (balance 
sheet and operating ratios) for sixty- 
three lines of business activity for the 


given in a copyrighted booklet entitled 
“Signs of the Times” (a supplement to 
the 1937 edition of “Behind the Scenes 
of Business”* prepared by Roy A. 
Foulke, manager of the analytical- 
report deportment). In the parent vol- 
ume were given the background— 
explanations, in everyday business 
practice as well as in basic theory, of 
the fundaméntal importance of the 
financial ratios which are brought up 
to date in the current pamphlet. 

The ratios given in this supple- 
mentary pamphlet are for 1936 opera- 
tions, and were determined from a 
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Tables for five of the sixty-three lines of business (1932-1936) analyzed in “Signs of the Times,” issued and copyrighted by Dun & Bradstreet 
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study of the figures for 1936 of 11,775 
business enterprises which had oper- 
ated with various degrees of success, 
the great percentage of these concerns 
having a tangible net worth in excess 
of $50,000. 

In the pages preceding the tables, 
emphasis is placed upon the fact that 
“operating managements of commer- 
cial and business enterprises must give 
at least some moderate degree of 
thought and attention to the financial 
conditions of their businesses”; that 
“the liabilities of such enterprises op- 
erating in a competitive environment 
must be kept within reason when com- 
pared with the tangible net worth.” 
Also, “if a business enterprise is to be 
operated with some degree of profits 
each year, not only must the amount 
of the liabilities but also the amount of 
the receivables, the inventory, the fixed 
assets, the funded liabilities, the net 
working capital, and the tangible net 
worth, be kept within certain definite 
reasonable proportions to other items 
in the balance sheet and in the profit- 
and-loss account.” 

The ratios given in the tables, it is 
emphasized, are average ratios, hence 
they should not be taken as normal 
standards. “The really successful 
healthy concern in any one of these 
divisions of industry or commerce,” it 
is stated, “‘would be the business enter- 
prise whose ratios were better than the 
average, where the proportion of lia- 
bilities to tangible net worth is smaller, 
of fixed assets to tangible net worth 
lighter, where the collection period 
compares favorably with terms of sale 
of respective concerns, and where 
profit percentages possibly are higher, 
although profit figures, after all, 
should not receive too great attention 
at the expense of other far more funda- 
mental significant facts.” 


x * 
They’re Scratch Pads Plus! 


““Why not use these INLAND PRINTER 
promotional folders as covers for 
scratch pads?” said the Democrat 
Printing Company, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Why not indeed! So now when 
customers and prospects of the Demo- 
crat company receive these mailings— 
originally offered each month in THE 
INLAND PRINTER—they not only re- 
ceive a colorful sales presentation, but 
a useful scratch pad as well. The fold- 
ers are gummed to the pads at one side, 
resulting in a rather novel combina- 
tion of two long-familiar mediums. 
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THE NEWSPAPER OF TOMORROW! 


By Eugene Hohiman 


HE NEWSPAPER OF TOMORROW is 

likely to be audible as well as visi- 
ble if the “talking-newspaper” inven- 
tion recently patented by William G. 
H. Finch is put into wide-spread use. 
Mr. Finch has developed a method for 
printing a “sound track” along the 
edge of a printed page; the sound strip 
is detached from the sheet and 
“played” in an individual reproducer 
for the home, which can be manufac- 
tured, in large quantities, for as little 
as twenty-five cents apiece, according 
to the inventor. The reproducer is in- 
tended to be connected with any radio 
loudspeaker through a device also cov- 
ered in the patent. 

According to a description of the 
invention appearing in Editor & Pub- 
lisher, comics, speeches, and news 
events can be recorded by reporters 
and reproduced for actual sound in the 
newspaper as distributed. 

A strip containing a plurality of 
parallel sound tracks is printed along 
an edge of the sheet containing the pic- 
tured story. A full page of comics, it is 
said, can be told in sound by the use of 
one inch of space for the sound track, 
and approximately one hundred lines 
can be printed in one inch. 

According to the patent, a zinc plate 
is made from the original sound track, 
and the operation of printing this 
track on news-print is accomplished in 
the regular way by means of printers’ 
ink and plates. 

Mr. Finch is a pioneer in electrical 
facsimile work and is said to hold forty 
patents on sound and picture transmis- 
sion by telephone and radio. (See THE 
INLAND PRINTER for August, 1937, for 
a description of his experiments with 
color-photo transmission. ) 

In addition to the “talking news- 
paper” device, Mr. Finch has de- 
veloped mechanism for broadcasting a 
newspaper page, which is received and 
“printed” by individual radio attach- 
ments. In codperation with radio sta- 
tions WOR, Newark, New Jersey, and 
WHO, Des Moines, Iowa, he recently 
demonstrated these “facsimile” ma- 
chines which are intended to repro- 
duce on a compact home receiver 
pages of pictures and news for future 
reading by the recipient. 

What the device actually produces 
is a facsimile newspaper page, printed 
by means of the radio in your own 


home. According to Science and Me- 
chanics, the transmitter-scanner, as 
now constructed, puts on the air the 
entire contents—type and pictures— 
of an 814-by-1214-inch page of type 
and illustrations. 

“The receiver is synchronized to the 
transmitter-scanner,” says Science and 
Mechanics. “The signals are picked up 
exactly as in sound broadcasting, but 
instead of passing through the loud- 
speaker, they are made to actuate the 
printer mechanism. Continuously feed- 
ing rolls of ordinary white paper and 
ordinary carbon paper are led past a 
metal cylinder drum on which a spiral 
of wire projects a fraction of an inch 
above the surface. The fluctuations in 
the intensity of the incoming signals 
press the paper and carbon together 
against the spiral to make marks cor- 
responding to the light and shade of 
the original scanner.” 

These and other developments in the 
field of communication—both verbal 
and printed—are indicative of a stead- 
ily increasing challenge to the capa- 
bilities and alertness of the letterpress- 
man. The intensive and, it must be 
admitted, logical development of off- 
set technique has firmly established 
offset as a contemporary process. 
Printers in general have wisely assimi- 
lated it rather than fought it; and it is 
now serving as a profitable and un- 
questioned addition to the printer’s 
range of services. 

On every hand the inventive genius 
of the age is working toward new meth- 
ods of reproduction; the camera and 
the radio, to name but two, are factors 
that will work far-reaching changes in 
the printing scene. The letterpressman, 
if he hopes to hold his place as such, 
must keep abreast of the many new de- 
velopments in his own field. He will 
carefully consider such things as high- 
gloss inks, and spray guns to eliminate 
offset on high-speed presses; he will, 
in fact, keep an eye on every de- 
velopment which promises to increase 
production and, depending on his own 
astuteness, to increase his profits. 

He cannot stand still; and if he is 
alert, who knows ?—tomorrow he may 
be playing a prominent part in the 
production of such things as a “talking 
newspaper’! Stranger things than this 
have taken place during the long his- 
tory of printing. 
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Cover of a folder issued by Millet the Printer, of Dallas, Texas. Color was applied by means of rubber plates, as described in the article below 


But Your Customers Care About Color 
When They Can Seeure It at Little Cost 


HE ILLUSTRATION on this page 
was printed on the press of 
Millet, the Printer, of Dallas, 
Texas. It is the same illustration that 
Millet used as the cover of a promo- 
tion folder just recently printed and 
mailed. We asked Millet to reprint it 
for us, exactly as originally produced, 
because it demonstrates the skilful em- 
ployment of rubber plates for tint 
blocks, and also because it shows how 
an enterprising: printer has made use 
of one of the mailing pieces that are 
offered without charge each month in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The mailing piece containing this 
halftone appeared (in one color only ) 
on page 44 of our February, 1938, 
issue. As usual, the Millet company 
ordered an electro of the halftone— 


Millet has been using THE INLAND 
PRINTER series for over twenty-nine 
consecutive months—and proceeded to 
turn out another first-class piece of 
direct mail. (Millet’s use of direct ad- 
vertising was outlined in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for December, 1937.) The 
folder as produced by Millet is such 
an effective piece, and the extra colors 
have been applied by such relatively 
inexpensive means, that we believe the 
cover’s reproduction here provides a 
decidedly interesting specimen. 

W. Lyle Millet’s comments on the 
mechanics of the job are as follows: 

“Full-color printing from black- 
and-white halftones has long been 
done by means of overlays cut from 
heavy cardboard—using one cut for 
all the colors, and merely varying the 


overlays for different colors. Sand- 
paper blocks and similar devices are 
also familiar. 

“We have been using rubber plates 
for tint blocks and for hand engraving 
in numerous ways during the past few 
years, and it was only one more step 
to adapting rubber plates to the full- 
color principle, where only a black- 
and-white plate was available. 

“From the first it should be realized 
that this treatment will not work satis- 
factorily on just any cut; but pictures 
that will lend themselves to color treat- 
ment by means of solid tints can be 
handled readily enough. 

“A careful study of the pictorial 
subject should be made to determine 
the proper colors for the various parts 
of the illustration. Hand coloring 
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black-and-white proofs before start- 
ing will frequently help in deciding 
upon the best color scheme. 

“We first prepare three rubber 
blocks slightly larger than the half- 
tone (for later trimming to exact size ) 
and then place the cut on a proof press 
and, after inking well, pull an impres- 
sion on the cylinder. (Our proof press 
has a rubber cylinder, but a clean draw 
sheet on any cylinder will do.) The 
halftone is then immediately removed 
and a rubber plate is put in its place, 
whereupon the impression on the 
cylinder is offset on the rubber plate. 
We follow this procedure on all the 
rubber plates in turn, being careful to 
wash up after each transfer. 

“In dealing with the primary colors 
—yellow, red, and blue—we can print 
any one of these colors by cutting 
away the surface of the other two rub- 
ber plates; while by overlapping two 
colors we obtain orange, green, or pur- 
ple; and by printing all three on any 
given area we obtain a brown. 

“Now for the actual cutting of the 
plates. We take the yellow plate, with 
the above color combinations in mind, 
and cut away the areas to be red, blue, 
or purple. We follow the same pro- 
cedure on the red plate, cutting away 
for yellow, blue, and green. On the 
blue plate the areas to print yellow, 
red, and orange are cut away. 

“In printing, we run the black first 
and in the usual manner. We find that 
process colors, greatly reduced in 
strength, are best. (For instance, the 
blue used on the specimen herewith 
was one part blue to twenty parts trans- 
parent white.) Naturally all colors 
must be transparent as they print over 
the black. Since we are limited to solid 
colors only, we must depend entirely 
upon the details of the black halftone 
(which should have careful make- 
ready) to bring out contrasting high- 
lights and shadows, for no details of 
shading can be had in the colors. 

“Most any type of letterpress can be 
used, either platen or cylinder. The 
rubber plates can be made ready in 
much less time than the halftone, and 
the running itself is simple. Of course, 
in printing one solid upon another 
there will be offset and sticking unless 
a spray is used to prevent it, otherwise 
no unusual problem in presswork is 
presented in such work. 

“This process naturally has its limi- 
tations, due to printing from solids, 
and because the gradations of colors 
are governed by the black plate. The 
results, obviously, do not compare 
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with those obtained by means of 
process engraving; but in the eyes of 
the average consumer, who is the final 
judge after all, the color looks good 
and will really help to sell. The adver- 
tiser with limited means, the one who 
needs only small quantities, has been 
prohibited from using color by the 
high cost of process plates. 

“We find that a reasonable profit 
can be made by charging for the use 
of these rubber plates at the standard 
zinc-halftone scale for each plate, 
hence the printer can sell four times 
the presswork plus the charge for the 
use of the plates and thereby mate- 
rially increase his sales. We do not sell 
the rubber plates to the customer—we 
charge for the use of them.” 

Mr. Millet’s explanation and the 
specimen from his press will, we are 
sure, be of interest to many. Although 
variations of this process have been 
described in THE INLAND PRINTER 
from time to time over the course of 
many years, inquiries regarding the 
overprinting of color without color 
plates are frequently received. A brief 
description of the use of sandpaper for 
obtaining extra-color effects is here 
given for those wishing to try it: 





A regular halftone is printed in half- 
tone ink in the regular way and an 
impression left clear on the packing. 
The parts of the picture wanted with 
red overprint, for an example, are 
overlaid on the packing with thin card. 
A discarded halftone, electro, or zinc 
of same size as the halftone just 
printed, is locked up in the latter’s 
place, but reversed vertically—that is, 
the face of the substituted plate is on 
the bed of the press and the bottom or 
foot of the wood base is up. Sandpaper 
of desired fineness (running from 1 to 
10) is glued to the wood base, with 
the glass particles of the sandpaper up. 
This surface now serves as a tint plate; 
and after the inking system has been 
cleaned and covered with process or 
other halftone transparent red ink, 
overprinting in red proceeds as when 
using a Ben Day or other type of tint 
plate. Each color is superposed in the 
same way. 

With care and discrimination, an 
operator can obtain many interesting 
effects; the stunt has a great range of 
application, and truly gives the printer 
the least costly of all color processes. 
There are also several proprietary 
processes of value on the market. 





@ Under the title of “Small Busi- 
ness Speaks,” an editorial in the 
April issue of The Inland Printer 
referred to the conference of 
small businesses held at Washing- 
ton early in February. It was 
stated in that editorial, in refer- 
ring to the recommendations 
drawn up by the conference, that 
“in the opinion of many of those 
who attended the conference, the 
Department of Commerce so 
emasculated the recommenda- 
tions before placing them on the 
President’s desk as to make many 
of them unrecognizable, and to 
express a degree of thought con- 
siderably removed from the orig- 
inal intent of the resolution.” 

A letter from the Chief of the 
Marketing Research Division of 
the Department of Commerce, 
Wilford L. White, advises us: 
“Your sources of information on 
this subject have led you to an 
illogical deduction, which I be- 
lieve I can point out. No official of 
the Department of Commerce had 
anything to do with the writing 
either of the individual commit- 
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tee reports or their condensation 
for presentation to the President. 
The Department did mimeograph 
both sets of reports and distribute 
them, and is still doing so. 

“As you no doubt understand,” 
Mr. White continues, “the origi- 
nal report of each of the ten 
groups was written and approved 
by that group under the sponsor- 
ship of a chairman elected by its 
members. When the ten reports 
were gathered together, it was ob- 
vious that they overlapped at 
points. The ten chairmen, there- 
fore, got together, discussed the 
reports, and rewrote them into the 
consolidated statement which was 
on the following day presented 
to the President. During this time 
no department official sat in at 
the conferences of the ten chair- 
men except a technical man and a 
stenographer. It is my under- 
standing that the officials of the 
department did not see the con- 
solidated report until after the 
secretary and the ten chairmen 
left for their appointment with 
the President.” 
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New Press Shown at Leipsic 

e A “Speedpress,” a new development by 
Koenig & Bauer, featuring a “Beckmann im- 
provement,” which makes possible the print- 
ing of two colors at a time by means of a new 
principle, was shown at the Buchgewerbe- 
haus (Book-Work House) during the Bugra 
Fair held at Leipsic, March 6 to 12. The new 
improvement, it is stated, permits the print- 
ing of forms lying side by side and, in addi- 
tion, a form which is brought around on a 
separate form cylinder. This form cylinder, 
which with its separate color work is placed 
behind the impression cylinder, has length- 
wise-operating screw-formed rifles on which 
the plates of the rear cylinder form are 
mounted, the curving of plates being done in 
a separate machine. 

One color is printed from the level form, 
the other from the form cylinder. Underlay- 
ing of cuts in the flat form as well as those 
on the cylinder is done from underneath— 
actual underlaying, in fact—while the type 
matter, which is placed in the level form, is 
made ready in the usual manner on the 
packing of the impression cylinder. 


Synthetic Type Metal 
e Interest in European printing circles is 
being centered on a new German synthetic 
material which is being developed to replace 
the customary type metal composed of lead. 
tin, and antimony. Forms in which the new 
material has been used, it is said, are re- 
markable for their light weight, type metal 
being about ten times heavier than the new 
synthetic material, which means a consider- 
able saving and also opens up the possibility 
of greater speed on the printing presses due 
to the reduction of weight on the press bed. 
Also, the reduction of weight of the forms 
should mean that lighter construction can be 
used in presses, making them quieter in 
operation, reducing vibration difficulties. 
Among advantages claimed for the type 
made with the new material is that better 
results are secured in the exactness and 
sharpness of contours, the reproduction of 
the finest contours being sharper than with 
type metal; forms in which the new material 
is used are suitable for stamping, and even 
hot stamping, to a greater extent than when 
type metal is used; the material is resistant 
to wash mediums such as benzine or lye, and 
it is not affected by dampness or other cor- 
roding influences; there is no contamination 
of the air caused by fumes arising from the 
melting pot; and, in addition, the type holds 
up better on long runs. 
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On line-casting machines, for instance, it 
is stated that the operations of assembling, 
spacing, distributing of matrices, and so on 
remain unchanged, the new synthetic ma- 
terial remains in its plastic state in the 
melting chamber (which is kept evenly 
heated), and is pumped into the matrix 
chamber in the customary way. The material 
may be remelted and used over again. 

The new process is based on researches 
and discoveries made over a period of years 
by Doctor Bekk and Ernst Strunk, and has 
been used by the latter in the plant of 
Deutschen Verlages where it has been sub- 
jected to further development. 


News Inking and Waxing Process 

e A new process which involves a nitro- 
cellulose solvent having a vapor pressure low 
enough to keep the ink from drying on the 
press, and also miscibility with paraffin, a 
specific example mentioned being dimethyl 
phthalate, is said to permit of paper being 
printed with a special nitrocellulose ink then 
dipped into molten paraffin, emerging in an 
incredibly short time with the ink set so it 
is non-smudging. 

According to the patents issued to a New 
York City chemist, dipping the sheet into 
wax, a non-solvent for nitrocellulose, dilutes 
the dimethyl phthalate to such a degree that 
the nitrocellulose is instantly precipitated as 
a hard, adhesive, non-smearing film which 
binds the ink pigment to the sheet. It is said 
that the method might be used in other coat- 
ing processes, as well as for printing card- 
board, transparent cellulose sheeting, dia- 
phane, and so on. 


Note on Frederic Goudy 

e Christopher Morley, in his column, “The 
Bowling Green,” in The Saturday Review 
comments on a distinguished gentleman: 
“Goudiamus igitur (we have said before) 
has been the motto of printers for a good 
many years. As Stanley Morison has re- 
marked, the types designed by Fred Goudy 
‘have transformed the advertising pages of 
every magazine in America.’ (And also a 
good many abroad.) I am glad Morison laid 
the emphasis on advertising, for the artistic 
taste of frankly commercial print is often 
more sure than that of the de luxe literary 
publishers. Goudy himself began under a 
heavy influence of William Morris—whose 
dense illegible type and vast fringes and 
clots of decoration always seemed to me hor- 
rible. But Mr. Goudy made steady progress 
toward simplicity.” 


Oxford Bible Specially Bound 
e A copy of the special edition of the famous 
Oxford Bible, designed by Bruce Rogers and 
printed on handmade paper by The Oxford 
University Press, was specially bound by 
The Lakeside Press, of Chicago, for presen- 
tation to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lake Forest, Illinois. Special covers and 
dedication page for the copy were designed 
by Bruce Rogers, and solid gold clasps hold 
the covers together when the book is closed. 
Valued at more than $1,000, the book 
weighs fifty pounds, and is 14 by 19 inches 
in size, and 5 inches thick. Only two hundred 
copies of this edition of the Oxford Bible, 
or the Oxford Lectern Bible as it is known, 
were printed, forty of them being assigned 
for America. The first copy was given by 
King George V. of England to the British 
War Memorial at Ypres, France, and an- 
other copy was presented to King George VI. 
as a coronation present by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The copy presented to the 
Lake Forest church was the gift of W. H. 
Winterowd, and was in memory of his wife, 
who died in 1936. 


Appreciation of Good Customers 
e “It costs $20 to get a new customer into 
your place, and it costs $100 to keep a cus- 
tomer sold,” says Jules Paglin, New Orleans 
advertising man; “Yet some printers will 
waste $1,200 on expense of a new salesman 
who flops and charge it up to selling expense, 
and at the same time refuse to spend $100 
a month for twelve months on a direct-mail 
campaign to keep his good, year-in-year-out 
customers sold on the value of his printing 
and advertising services.” He said printers 
should at least occasionally write letters of 
appreciation, if nothing else, to their best 
customers, expressing gratefulness for their 
business and continued patronage. 


Vienna’s Graphic Institute 

e The Graphic Institute of Vienna cele- 
brated its Golden Anniversary on March 1 
During its fifty years of operation, students 
from all over the world have received their 
early training in this famous establishment. 
Founded in 1888, the institute originally was 
devoted to the training of young men in the 
field of photography and photomechanical 
reproduction. In 1895, courses in all branches 
of the printing industry were included in 
the school curriculum. There is a faculty of 
fifty experts, and enrollment is limited to two 
hundred students. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE COPYHOLDER 
PART IV 
By Edward N. Teall 


make it. The series of articles now 
about to be concluded has been based 
on the assumption that copyholding is 
too well established as a part of proof- 
room procedure to justify discussion 
of its worthwhileness; but it does go 
against the grain to close the series 
without some comment on that vital 
phase of the subject. Certainly any 
young person employed as a copy- 
holder who is willing to have his or 
her daily work regarded and accepted 
merely as a necessary evil is not a prize 
in the print-shop package. When they 
start thinking of you as a necessary 
evil, they are pretty sure to come with 
uncomfortable speed to a conclusion 
that you are not so necessary, after all. 
Thus in a way all copyholders are on 
the defensive; the burden of proof (as 
we might say) rests on them. 

Many long years ago I spent school 
and college vacations working in the 
proofrooms of the old New York Eve- 
ning Post and the Evening Sun. In the 
Post shop were several of my relatives. 
Morris Van Vliet, “Cousin Van,” tough 
old baccy chawin’ Civil War veteran 
and a real honest-to-goodness old-time 
printer, was superintendent, with his 
son as assistant. In the proofroom were 
my father, F. Horace, and my uncles 
Arthur and Ed. Running a lino, then 
still something of a novelty and pretty 
crude as compared with the marvel 
machines of today, was my cousin, 
“young Arthur’—and was he the 
speedboy of the lino! Fast, accurate, 
enduring, he was carrying over to the 
new day the family tradition of swift, 
clean work in the print shop. My 
cousin Charlie Teall was at that time in 
the Sun shop; later he became super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
shop. But I don’t intend to reminisce, 
except as the memories have a bearing 
on the subject in hand; so— 

Holding copy for my Uncle Ed was 
an experience. He was very fast. He 
read; his copyholder followed. In 
those days of handwritten copy it was 
no cinch to keep up with a speedy 
reader! If I had been reading aloud to 
him, the desk’s output of work would 
have been cut to a third of what we ac- 
tually did get through in a day—and 
make no mistake about it, the work 
that came from that desk was good, 
clean test-enduring work. 


psionic Is—just whatever you 
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Now, that does not at all settle the 
question whether the reader should 
read to the copyholder or the process 
be reversed; but it does throw the old 
argument into sharper relief—for me, 
at least. In the first place, it has to be 
noted that this was newspaper work, 
not dictionary or cyclopedia work. The 
Post had a style, and lived up to it. The 
proofreader did not need to have every 
point and capital letter called to him; 
he knew what should be there. It was 
the copyholder’s business, however, 
and rather important business, too, to 
call the reader’s attention to anything 
in the copy that was unusual; and it 
kept me alert, and interested. 

And how that old boy did tear 
through one long galley after another! 
Sports, real estate, stock market, news, 
editorials—it was all the same to him. 
If I had been reading to him, from the 
copy, our day’s output wouldn’t have 
been so good. He would have had to 
take my pace, slowing up whenever I 
had difficulty in deciphering the copy. 
Don’t miss this vital fact: there’s a 
great difference between being able to 
check up on copy as the proofreader 
reads aloud from the proof and being 
able to read it aloud without a clew 
save in the scrawls of a hurried writer- 
by-hand. Some martinet of a teacher 
would say “If you can read it you can 
read it, and that’s all there is to that.” 
But that would be folderol, a magis- 
terial assumption never supported by 
actual experience. 

The present point of concern is not 
whether a two-man desk is best, or 
even whether it is better for the proof- 
reader to read to the copyholder or for 
the copyholder to read to the proof- 
reader. I have in effect been arguing in 
favor of the first of these two methods; 
but that was merely incidental to the 
major aim of this article: to show the 
importance of intelligent copyholding. 
And I do really wish to bring out the 
fact that the intelligent copyholder, 
the one who has printing intelligence, 
will not, whether reading aloud or fol- 
lowing, bother the proofreader with an 
endless rigmarole of “pos,” “com,” 
“three ital.,” “two up,” and all that. 
No matter how familiar the code be- 
comes in the routine of the work, it 
does necessarily and inevitably tend to 
sidetrack the mind of the proofreader 
as he marks his galley. 





I knew one proofroom foreman 
whose copyhelders stood higher in 
esteem the more closely they resembled 
a parrot. The more mechanical they 
were, the higher they rated. The faster 
they could read, the more they were 
prized and praised. Actually, the 
proofreaders in that shop, to make 
good, had to take the pace of their 
copyholders, instead of working at 
their own speed adjusted to the type in 
its varying degrees of difficulty or dir- 
tiness. One smart little copyholder in 
that office—a college graduate—held 
up the work of the desk for several 
minutes, querying a Bible reference. 
The work in hand was reprint. The 
desk had no responsibility save to see 
that the reproduction was exact. And it 
was a Catholic work. The Psalms do 
not have the same numbering in the 
Douai Bible that they have in the King 
James. All the reader needed to know 
was what the copy said. So where mere 
mechanical repetition would have 
been enough, time had to be taken out 
over a senseless query. It was a good 
example of warped zeal. 

The good copyholder is one who ac- 
commodates himself or herself to the 
proofreader’s speed; who does not 
have to call every little point to make 
sure it is treated right, but can indicate 
paragraphing and to some extent 
punctuation through inflections of the 
voice. He or she never loses the place; 
never fails to query a real error and 
never wastes time with a foolish one. A 
good copyholder looks through the 
copy before the reading starts, to be 
sure the pages are in proper order; 
turns the finished pages over carefully, 
so that the order of them is main- 
tained; and takes care of the copy and 
proofs when finished. 

Copyholding is not in itself a goal, 
it is only the first step toward a goal. 
The work at best is regarded as only a 
device to produce more work per desk 
at less cost than the two-reader desk 
involves. Every copyholder wants to 
become a proofreader—unless he or 
she is merely using the job to fill in be- 
tween other jobs. The copyholder who 
is worth any pay is soon going to out- 
grow the job. One who hasn’t enough 
ambition to go ahead isn’t worth a 
place on the payroll at all. 

Proprietors, superintendents, and 
foremen should not regard copyhold- 
ers as a necessary evil. They should 
prize them as the proofreaders of to- 
morrow, and give them every possible 
chance to go ahead. What they learn by 
holding copy should not be wasted. 
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Questions pertaining to problems of proof: readers are solicited 
for consideration by Mr. Teall. Replies cannot be made by mail 


Two-way Words 


A dealer ordered a nice run of cards so- 
liciting business on a yearly contract basis 
from owners and users of oil-burning fur- 
naces. It said, “It is understood that you will 
provide and maintain suitable access at all 
times to driveway and fill pipe.” I stuck on 
this, but couldn’t quite make my case clear 
to him, so it went as given here. Please ana- 
lyze.-—Delaware. 

The difficulty is in that little, inno- 
cent-looking word “fill.” Standing 
alone, it might be taken as either a 
noun or a verb; there has to be con- 
text to show which function it has. In 
this sentence, it is part of a compound: 
fillpipe or fill-pipe, as you happen to 
prefer. In the two-word form, it pre- 
sents this difficulty: you might take it 
either as verb or as noun. The unalert 
mind might take it in as a verb co6rdi- 
nate with provide and maintain: “You 
will provide and maintain access and 
[will] fill pipe.” On second thought 
the true meaning becomes clear—but 
good print comes over without second 
thought necessitated by cloudy word- 
ing of this kind. 

Now, it is true that fill pipe might be 
analyzed as one of my two-word forms 
consisting of a noun plus another 
noun, the “noun of identification.” 
This works without trouble in such a 
combination as olive tree, because 
there is no flavor of ambiguity, no pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding. Whether 
you regard olive in this combination 
as still its own natural noun-self or 
prefer to jump it over into the territory 
of the adjective, “limiting” tree, there 
is no danger whatever of being mis- 
understood. This works two ways. I 
write horse car for a car that carries 
horses, horsecar for one drawn by 
horses. So, too, with horse power, the 
actual applied energy of horses, and 
horsepower, mechanical power mea- 
sured in terms of horse unit strength. 
But fill pipe is “something else again,” 
because fill is sometimes a noun and 
sometimes a verb. 


We could talk about this for column 
after column—and get nowhere, unless 
we recognized the fact that common 
sense is needed and “circumstances 
alter cases.” If the shop had a rule call- 
ing for visible (indicated) compound- 
ing (unification) of such combina- 
tions, the difficulty would disappear. 
If the shop preferred the open or two- 
word form wherever it produces no 
ambiguity, then fill pipe would be 
okay in such a sentence as “This is a 
fill pipe,” a pipe through which the 
fill is made—but would switch to fill- 
pipe or fillpipe in a sentence like the 
one quoted in the letter above. 

The former way is the simpler, less 
productive of shop wrangling, and 
probably more apt to please the “aver- 
age” customer. The latter way is the 
more artistic. Each writer, each shop, 
must make individual decision; adopt 
a style, and follow it. Possession of a 
style and observance of it is more im- 
portant than the details of the style, in 
commercial printing. 


Everybody’s Stenog 


My stenographer just can’t spell. She is a 
model of efficiency in other respects, but old 
Noah (Webster) must writhe in his grave 
when she starts a letter. It makes my corre- 
spondence look bad if I let it go as she turns 
it out, and almost worse if I mark it all up 
with corrections. What should I do about 
this provoking matter?—New York. 

Have a heart-to-heart talk with the 
young lady. Explain to her, calmly, 
earnestly, but without any show of 
temper, how serious a matter spelling 
is in business correspondence. Tell her 
it is like style in dress; that may sway 
the feminine mind. Tell her it might 
easily cause loss of an order or con- 
tract if you sent out a badly spelled let- 
ter. Ask her to drill on spelling; to 
study a few words a day. Then, if she 
does not respond and improve, well— 
all I can say is, it will be time to try 
another stenog. You say she’s a model 
of efficiency in other respects? 


Actually, I had a letter, only a few 
days ago, from a large business office 
in New York, which closed with this 
sentence: “Any possibility that may 
arrise will be refered to you.” Arrise, 
refered: that stenog sure does have a 
tough time with r/ Perhaps this is one 
reason why executives adopted the de- 
testable practice of having letters 
marked “Dictated but not read.” 


Latin or English? 


Which is better, per hour or an hour? I 
always am undecided about this.—Texas. 


Sometimes one, sometimes’ the 
other. In matter of strictly business 
nature, per is strongly preferred. In 
ordinary composition the English par- 
ticle does the work satisfactorily. One 
expression is lifted from the Latin, the 
other is straight English. “A dollar an 
hour” seems to me better than “a dol- 
lar per hour.” But there is a twilight 
zone in which individual judgment 
must be used, as in an article I wrote 
recently, where I spoke of the amount 
of proofroom work “‘per desk.” Here 
the expression means, when fully ex- 
panded, “the amount of proofroom 
work done, calculated in terms of desk 
units.” I don’t see that this makes any 
essential or decisive difference in the 
situation, but some persons stick at 
“amount of work a desk,” even though 
the context clarifies the meaning. So 
my own answer would be: Use the 
English form wherever it works 
smoothly, and switch to “per” when it 
does a cleaner job. (But “per” is 
standard in business composition. ) 


Troublemakers in -ing 


I notice you favor the two-word form for 
-ing compounds, but I can’t go all the way 
with you on that. A little elucidation, please. 
Give us your stand.—Kentucky. 


Here’s another of those things. You 
can talk all day about the -ing com- 
pounds, and end up just where you 
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HE’S A PRINTER, NOT A SAILOR! 


Irving C. Van Wert, of Poughkeepsie, New York, doesn’t create all his “typoddities” in the 
shape of boats, but the nautical influence is strong, as witness the above ingenious specimens. 
He does them in his spare time at the Lansing-Broas Printing Company, Incorporated, where 
he is employed as a linotype operator. As a matter of fact, he began as an order boy with that 
organization ten years ago, and has been there ever since. His designs have been used on menus, 
booklets, letterheads, and the like; and when drawings are called for he does those too. In 
creating a typoddity he first makes a drawing, then scours the composing room for appropriate 
material. The saw and a small file are his principal tools. He doesn’t use plaster or any other 
filler, but composes forms so that they can be lifted without trouble. Mr. Van Wert has had no 
formal art training, but carves, paints, and sculptures a little—when he isn’t working with type 
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started: each maker of stylesheets must 
do his own deciding. It seems to me 
silly to object to walking stick because 
“sticks don’t walk.” A walking stick is 
a stick used in walking. Walking here 
is a noun, not an adjective. The confu- 
sion is due to the fact that the present 
participle is a two-way word, some- 
times noun, sometimes adjective, in its 
force and effect. Consider a hanging 
rope and a hanging-rope. 

In a recent letter I wrote about liv- 
ing-value, and retired from my favor- 
ite advanced position, using the 
hyphen. In doing so I really let the 
reader’s expectable reaction overrule 
my personal preference, which would 
be for living value. So, just to main- 
tain the appearance of consistency, I 
wrote, further on in the letter, reading- 
time, again with the hyphen. 

Sticking to practical considerations, 
I have this to say, in place of long and 
probably fruitless dissertation: You 
will no doubt do better with your cus- 
tomers and the ultimate consumer of 
your print if you quite uniformly hy- 
phen the -ing combinations, or run 
them solid when your style calls for 
that sort of compounding: dining- 
room, laughingstock, ironingboard, 
reading-time, sleeping-hours, and so 
on. But, note this: few even of those 
who stick up most stoutly for visible 
compounding in these combinations 
write waking-hours, sleeping-potion. 
The simple truth is, nobody is com- 
pletely consistent in this territory. We 
all follow one style or the other most 
of the way, but break from it when the 
combination “looks all right” the 
other way. And that, it seems to me, 
offers some justification for my stock 
contention that absolute uniformity is 
more praised than it is earnestly de- 
sired or effectively sought. 


Don’t Be Too Rulebound! 


Several times you have spoken about what 
I might call the unfixedness of rules. I think 
rules should be always applied, not honored 
one time and disregarded the next. If a thing 
is right one time, it is right another time— 
any other time. A rule is either right or 
wrong. If it is right, use it. If it is wrong, dis- 
card it and make one that will always work. 
Defend yourself—if you can!—Wisconsin. 


Remember the two men who quar- 
relled about the color of the shield? 
One, as I recall it, swore the shield was 
silver-colored; the other, that it was 
azure. It was in fact silver on one side 
and azure on the other. Each man had 
seen only one side. In print-shop argu- 
ments, each side in the contention must 
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see both sides of the question, or there 
can be no satisfactory conclusion to 
the logomachy. 

Rules are necessary, but it is hu- 
manly impossible to make rules with- 
out providing exceptions to meet the 
complications of this self-contradic- 
tory world of ours. I dislike, equally, 
a slavish subservience to rules and an 
anarchistic contempt for them. The 
former leads to stiffness of styling; to 
affectation of perfection where perfec- 
tion does not lie within our reach. The 
latter produces confusion, uncertainty, 
formlessness in print. 

In short, what the writer and the 
printer need is a set of clear, simple, 
workable rules, with a background of 
general principles to govern decisions 
on debatable points of style. True con- 
sistency is more than a matter of exact 
matching of detail in different situa- 
tions. And in printing as in manners, 
what is right in one set of circum- 
stances may be positively wrong in an- 
other. Beware of rules that have no 
elasticity—but avail yourself of that 
excellent quality, taking care not to 
abuse it. That, sir, is not a rule; it is 
an admirable principle for the self- 
government of writers and printers. 


Swing Toward Accents? 


The magazine Printing, March issue, takes 
issue with you on the matter of accent types. 
It says there is “a very definite swing toward 
the use of accents in English words,” and 
rather favors the crusade for their more gen- 
eral use suggested by one of your querists. 
It says, “An ever-increasing number of cus- 
tomers demand that accents and diacritical 
marks in copy be followed faithfully.” Did 
you see the article? And have you any come- 


back?—New York. 

Yes, I saw the article, and read it 
with great interest. The key remark 
was this: “More logical” than a cru- 
sade for eliminating such marks in 
English “would be a crusade for using 
them—or at least certain of them— 
more consistently.” And that is true; 
consistency in usage is the major point 
of concern, where they are used at all. 

And yet, I cannot quite swing into 
line on this matter of swinging it with 
accents. First, I don’t care for either 
the hyphen or the dieresis in what my 
critic speaks of as “such twin-voweled 
words as ‘codperation’ and ‘reéstab- 
lish.’ ” I am entirely satisfied to write, 
and to see in print, “cooperate” and 
“reestablish.” Yet, again, I like to dis- 
tinguish between “recover a lost um- 
brella” and “re-cover” one that has 
gone ragged. The use of the dieresis in 
“twin-voweled words” is an arbitrary 


business, a mere mechanical sign. It is 
not a “natural.” It simply happens 
that writers and printers have settled 
on it as the best mark. 

Again—just to play around with the 
subject and see where it takes us—I do 
find monosyllables like “role” and 
“crepe” acceptable without the French 
accent, but “cafe” and “habitue” are 
different. What is a “the dansant’”’? 
Without the accent, the smartest read- 
er’s mind is momentarily sidetracked 
by what appears to be the English 
definite article. And a “resume” of a 
lecture is a puzzle. 

So now we come to the point where 
it is necessary to straighten out the 
tangle, one way or another. There must 
be some principle on which practice 
can be based. What is it? Well, it 
seems to me the fact down at the bot- 
tom is that we differ as to whether 
these words are really English or still 
foreign. “Crépe” is not English, it’s 
French. The dictionaries all give 
“crape,” some labeling it as an alterna- 
tive to “crépe,” others entering it as 
an independent, clean English word. 
So the question arises, for the careful 
writer or printer, whether the keeping 
of the accents should not require itali- 
cizing of the word, to indicate its non- 
English quality. 

Right here I admit that all this may 
quite well be called “fussy.” It is not 
good working stuff, and is offered 
merely to help the reader get a greater 
variety of slants and angles. The ques- 
tion will still be answered by printers 
according to the lay-out of types they 
can afford to carry. There will con- 
tinue to be a difference between news- 
paper style and book style. As my 
critic observes, full accents are avail- 
able; but their presence in the speci- 
men books is merely a teaser to the 
small shop. 

Incidentally, I wish one of our read- 
ers who knows more about these things 
than I do would tell me about 
“résumé.” I am not fooling, I am in 
earnest. I am positive that years ago I 
was taught to write “resumé,” with 
only one accent. Whether it was in 
school or college or on the old New 
York Sun, I can’t say—and of course 
it’s perfectly possible that my mind is 
being obstinate rather than reasonable, 
and wrong rather than right. The dic- 
tionaries at hand in my study give the 
two accents. But only a few days ago I 
had a letter from the office of the presi- 
dent of one of the great Eastern univer- 
sities (not my own Princeton!), in 
which the word was typed “resumé.” 


T.I.P.? In the graphic arts field 
these three letters are represent- 
ative of a printing journal that 
has been a guiding force and an 
influence for good since 1883. 
Readers of The Inland Printer 
refer to it affectionately and 
informally as T.I.P. Ever since 
the days of “ ’way-back-when,” 
printers have turned to its pages 


for practical help. 


T.1.P.’s monthly series of di- 
rect-mail folders—designed ex- 
pressly for the use of printers 
throughout the country—has 
been an unusually popular fea- 
ture. The saving in copy expense 
and art costs makes this service 
especially valuable. We make no 
charge whatsoever for the lay- 
outs and copy; and, if you want 
the illustrations, electros are 


available at cost. 


On the following two pages is 
the current promotional offer- 
ing. It is available to any printer 
—although to prevent duplica- 
tion, we reserve the right to re- 
strict the use of any given folder 
to only one printer in each city. 
First come, first served! If this 
month’s vigorous folder will fit 
into your promotional plans, 
drop us a line! Turn the page 
and see!—The Inland Printer. 
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HE AUTOMOBILES rolled out and 
the presses rolled in. Gasoline 
tanks and petroleum products 
gave way to composing sticks, type 
characters, and slugs. That’s what hap- 
pened when one of Chicago’s leading 
printing plants recently moved from 
its medium-size shop in the huge Mer- 
chandise Mart to new and larger quar- 
ters in what once had been a garage. 
As an occupant of eleventh-floor of- 
fices in the Merchandise Mart, Runkle- 
Thompson-Kovats, Incorporated, was 
just one of an army of eight hundred 
tenants who represent some 5,000 dif- 
ferent companies. Its force of close to 
one hundred employes was but a frac- 
tion of the 25,000 people who work 
daily in the mammoth twenty-four- 
floor structure which, incidentally, has 
a daily elevator traffic of over one 
hundred thousand passengers. 
When clients of Runkle-Thompson- 


Kovats sought to contact the company 
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By EMIL G. STANKEY 


in person, they were often at a loss 
to know just where on the ninety-three 
acres of floor space they were to go. 
Now that this plant has moved to its 
remodeled headquarters at the corner 
of Dearborn and Grand Avenue, many 
features of the old set-up, which to the 
company seemed undesirable, have 
been done away with, and many new 
features have been introduced. What’s 
more, both the plant’s ca- 
pacity and floor space 
have been doubled. 
“Now, when our cus- 
tomers come to visit us, 
our plant is easy to find,” 
said R. B. Thompson, 
commenting on the new 
location. “We’re on a cor- 
ner, flanked with large, 
deep-set windows in the 
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LE UF AN EX-GARAGE 


Curious quarters for a printing plant, but Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Chicago, 


remodeled the whole works and moved into a well planned, well lighted shop 


manner of a retail store, which gives us 
a certain individuality. Our location 
is such that parking facilities are read- 
ily available. Then, too, the fact that 
we are closer to the ‘Loop’ makes it a 
lot easier for our men to get to our 
clients quickly and efficiently and ser- 
vice their accounts.” 

The two accompanying floor plans 
and the before-and-after photographs 
pretty well tell the complete story. The 
reception room, the general offices, and 
the composing room are located on the 
second floor. The visitor, 
on entering the building 
through the main door in 
the front, finds himself in 
a stair well. By climbing a 
flight of stairs he reaches 
the reception room, where 
the telephone operator 
ow serves as receptionist. One 

of the notable features of 
‘ this plant is the arrange- 
ment of the reception room in relation 
to the composing room. 

As shown in the drawing of the sec- 
ond-floor layout, there is a wide, open 
window to the composing room di- 
rectly across the aisle from the recep- 
tion room. Through this open space, 
the general-office workers contact the 
composing-room superintendent. And, 
without being able to detect what actu- 
ally is going on in the composing 
room, what job is being worked on, or 
for whom work is being done, the 
visitor in the reception room gets a 
very favorable direct impression of 
back-shop activity. 

Two great improvements were made 
in the new quarters. First, skylight 
lighting units of a new design were 
installed over the stones. Second, the 
general arrangement is such that ex- 
pansion can take place practically 
over night without any difficulty. 

“The present indirect-lighting fix- 
tures provide the finest light we’ve 
ever had over a stone,” says Mr. 
Thompson. “It’s shadowless and glare- 
less and it spreads an even, diffused 
light over the entire working area. Our 
men report very favorably on it, and 
we believe production is improved.” 
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Near the stones in the back of the 
plant is a stairway and an elevator. 
The stairway is used in getting down 
to the pressroom while the heavy forms 
are sent down to the pressroom and 
returned to the composing room by 
means of the elevator. 

Next to the elevator shaft in the 
pressroom is a loading platform which 
opens out into an alley adjoining the 
building where trucks make shipping 
facilities easily accessible. 

The first, or ground, floor contains 
a battery of various-size presses, rang- 
ing from the small jobber to the more 
attention-commanding two-color flat- 
bed, and the large cylinder press. As 
shown in the drawing, these presses are 
placed along two sides of the building 
where large “shop-front” windows 
provide an exceptional amount of 
good daylight. The rest of the ground 
floor is taken up by the binding depart- 
ment and additional storage space 
which can be used for expansion 
purposes in the future. 

The present plant of Runkle-Thomp- 
son-Kovats is a remarkable outgrowth 
of a business venture started in 1929, 
nine years ago, at the outset of one of 
the toughest depressions this country 
has ever seen. 

It is a remarkable example of how 
one vertical, a horizontal, two gordons, 
a cylinder, six type frames, with two 
dozen employes, and no bindery, have 
been built up to an enterprising plant 
with twenty-eight type frames, three 
monotype casters, two keyboards, four- 
teen presses, an elaborate bindery and 
over eighty employes working on 
either the night or the day shift. 

The “three little men” shown on 
these pages have come to be distin- 
guishing marks of R-T-K. Taylor 
Poore, Chicago designer, created them 
in 1930, and, in various attitudes, they 
have appeared on the company’s pro- 
motional pieces ever since. Runkle- 
Thompson-Kovats mailings are always 
fresh and colorful; art director Bert 
Ray, in charge of R-T-K’s creative 
department, handles type and illustra- 
tions in an outstanding modern man- 
ner. He is best known, perhaps, for 
his work on What’s New, an ace of 
house-organs, issued by Abbott Lab- 
oratories, Chicago, for circulation 
among physicians. Bert 
Ray designs many of its 
covers, editorial pages, 
and advertisements; it’s 
a real credit to Runkle- 
Thompson-Kovats and 
all others concerned. 
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The garage looked like this before Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Chicago printing firm, took it 
over and made it into a slick modern plant, carefully laid out. Officers of the company are: 
V.L. Runkle, president; R. B. Thompson, vice-president ; Harry O. Kovats, secretary-treasurer 
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The building as it appears today, at the corner of Dearborn and Grand Avenue. Storage space, 
indicated on the second-floor plan reproduced below, provides for future expansion needs. 
Executive offices extend across the front. Composing room and pressroom get north light 
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New Appreach to Foreman Training 


NpUSTRY IS beginning to realize more keenly the vital 
| necessity of properly training its sub-executives in the 
art of handling men,” says Charlton MacVeagh in The 
Paper Industry. “Leaders in every industry have had it 
brought home to them that the foreman is the real ‘key-man’ 
in any industrial plant—the man on the firing line between 
management and men; the interpreter to the men of com- 
pany policies and regulations, what it is all about and why 
the company is good or bad to work for. In turn he reports 
back to management the temper of the men, reasons for 
their grievances, and the conditions that require alteration 
or elimination to maintain good will.” 

The comparatively small units existing in the printing 
industry do not exempt it from its foreman problems, nor 
render less acute the necessity of proper training of all sub- 
executives in printing establishments, no matter how small 
such establishments may be. On the contrary, the multi- 
plicity of varying conditions and details attending every 
job of printing, large or small, make it essential that fore- 
men be trained not only in the technique of processes and 
operations but in the proper manner of directing the opera- 
tives under them in the correct and efficient performance of 
such operations. This latter phase of foreman training has 
now come to be considered as highly essential. “The chief 
cause of friction between management and plant labor,” 
says Mr. MacVeagh, “‘is inept handling of the workers by 
their immediate superiors—the foremen and supervisors. 
A foreman, who has been trained to handle his men the 
right way and to help his men think straight about their 
relations to the company, is one of the company’s greatest 
assets, without doubt.” 

But how to impart this grade of training has long been a 
problem. A search for the answer has taken personnel man- 
agement into exhaustive investigations. Finally, because 
they combine the most effective methods of teaching—the 
union of sight and sound—talking-pictures have been 
resorted to. People generally understand and remember 
what they see and hear in dramatized form. 

“For a number of years talking still pictures have been 
used to train salesmen, and in many companies the use of 
this technique has come to be regarded as indispensable,” 
says Mr. MacVeagh. 

“It had not been applied to foreman training, but there 
seemed no reason why the personnel director should not 
have access to a vehicle which has worked so effectively for 
the sales manager; nor was there any reason to believe that 
the foreman would receive any less benefit from training by 
talkies than the salesman. He sells company policies, facts 
and figures, management ideas, and production methods to 
the men who make the product the salesman offers to the 
public or to the company’s distributors.” 
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When shown at foremen’s conferences, the pictures have 
had the surprising effect of releasing pent-up thoughts, 
feelings, and ideas, and of promoting open, earnest discus- 
sion of what’s wrong and what to do about it. No one in the 
particular plant is shown as an offender, but those in the 
audience who may see themselves portrayed in an unfavor- 
able light on the screen, get the point and later are observed 
to have a different attitude toward their men. 

In addition to reaching foremen in our large printing 
plants by talking-pictures, the thought is suggested that 
here is an excellent opportunity for local printers, clubs, 
and associations to show such talking-pictures to groups of 
foremen gathered from a number of the smaller plants in 
their community. It is a new approach to an old problem 
and seems to have great possibilities. 


Bigger and Better Team Work Called For 


ECENTLY, the American Federation of Labor, regarding 
R the moment both opportune and timely, issued to the 
public a declaration of its basic aims and objectives, as 
well as some of its principles. The statement declares the 
real remedy for unemployment is the creation of work in 
private industry; that industry and labor should get to- 
gether and seek to find a way by which this real remedy for 
unemployment can be applied. 

Committed to the principle of private ownership, private 
initiative, and the protection of private property, the A. F. 
of L. concedes that the right to own and manage property 
must be safeguarded and the right of working people to 
organize and bargain collectively must be accorded. For the 
workers, it demands the highest wages industry can afford; 
to those who own property, it concedes a fair return upon 
legitimate investments. 

The statement pleads for codperation between capital 
and labor, development of greater efficiency, promotion of 
industrial peace, and stabilization of industrial production. 
Economic problems common to both, the A.F. of L. believes, 
may be solved through team work and recognition of the 
principle of industrial democracy. It declares labor organ- 
izations should be governed by democratic policies, rules 
and procedure—the American Way.” 

On the whole, the statement is fair-minded, more con- 
servative in attitude and spirit than usual, considering the 
federation’s attitude in the past, and probably approaches 
nearer the American idea of industrial relations. However, 
in the last paragraph, labor’s invitation to industry “to dis- 
card the weapons of industrial warfare directed against 
labor by employers associations both now and in days gone 
by,” without labor in turn suggesting its willingness to dis- 
card its “weapon,” the strike, is inconsistent, if not an over- 
sight, especially in view of labor’s hope for a new vision of 
the changed attitude between labor and capital.” 
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The Power of Advertising 


EADERS OF THE INLAND PRINTER who are especially 
R interested in the production of printing for advertis- 
ing purposes will be interested in the epitaphs of a few gen- 
eral commodities that were “best sellers” a generation ago. 
Illinois Editor has dug up brief life histories of them and 
points out the reason for their demise. 

Pyle’s “Pearline”! Ever hear of it? Those whose mem- 
ories and experiences go back to the beginning of the pres- 
ent century remember that it was widely advertised on a 
half-million dollar appropriation, was recognized as a 
leader and best seller in its field, had built up a great for- 
tune and was favorably known in every household. For that 
reason—because everybody in America knew “Pearline”— 
the company decided to discontinue advertising in 1907. 
Eight years later the plant, good will, and business sold for 
$12,000. Built up through the power of years of advertising 
to a worth of millions, without advertising it dwindled in 
eight short years to a paltry few thousand! 

About the same time, other successful leaders in their 
respective fields were Hood’s Sarsaparilla, St. Jacob’s Oil, 
Pears’ Soap, Force (“Sunny Jim”), Sapolio (“Spotless 
Town”), Omega Oil, and Star Soap. Their epitaph reads: 
“When they stopped advertising, the public forgot and 
their sales fell off.” 

On the other hand, Wrigley, by means of advertising, has 
set the whole world to chewing gum; because of advertis- 
ing, millions of American men, women, and children brush 
their teeth at least twice a day; because of advertising, our 
women present the best and clearest complexions of any 
women in the world and are the best dressed by far; because 
of advertising, America can load its entire population into 
automobiles and trucks and take it for a ride at one and the 
same hour; because of advertising, electricity is lighting 
our homes, washing our clothes, cooling and refrigerating 
our foods, keeping our time, and doing countless other 
things for us. Advertising is the great power behind the 
distribution of all our manufactured commodities and agri- 
cultural produce; it stimulates travel, recreation, and 
sports; it has made millions own-your-own-home con- 
scious; it has built up more and bigger savings accounts, 
and so on and so on. 

Take advertising out of our economic life and—well, 
there just wouldn’t be any like it again. 


A Printer-Editor’s Warning 


HE PRESS turns the wheels of business, and business 
T turns the wheels of the press. The one cannot exist with- 
out the other. Every day reveals examples of the truth of the 
dependence of the printing industry on other industries. 
When general business is good, the printer prospers; when 
general business is bad, the printer suffers. Any hampering 
or slowing down of general business by any agency whatso- 
ever is an immediate cause for grave concern on the part of 
every printer—employer and employe alike. 

The printer who would be awake to the threats against his 
business, will not turn deaf ears to “the voice crying in the 
wilderness,” nor fail to act against those forces which are 
bent on turning the current of business away from the 
course it has pursued to make America the home of peace, 


private initiative, and high standards of living. Listen to 
the voice of one of our own members, now the editor of a 
great national business journal, Merle Thorpe, who recently 
commented as follows: 

“Great national currents—political, social, and eco- 
nomic—are sweeping away the landmarks of 150 years. A 
revolution is under way in the United States. Most of us are 
not alarmed because we do not hear the military bands nor 
see the blackshirts and bayonets. But if citizens, in strictly 
nonpartisan fashion, should focus their candid cameras 
upon the current situation they would see changes involving 
their personal liberties. . . . Unless we recognize these tre- 
mendous changes we are either hypocrites or just plain 
ignorant of the situation.” 

In connection with the adoption of various “reforms,” 
Editor Thorpe says: “Five controls would make any man 
the absolute ruler over his fellow man: First, control of his 
earnings and savings; second, control of production; third, 
control of his wages; fourth, control of his hours of work, 
and fifth, control of the prices he must pay.” 

It is not difficult to reckon what has already been done 
toward securing some of these controls in this country; 
every printer knows how his own business has been affected. 
It is now time that printers, for their own protection, must 
unite with other business men to start again the wheels of 
business under the American system of individual initiative. 


Saving on Water Bills 


ization of printing plants is air conditioning. It has 
come to be recognized as the answer to many of the prob- 
lems of fine color printing, of rapid operation of machines, 
and of health and activity of employes. For that reason air 
conditioning is here to remain, along with the spray ma- 
chines, premakeready devices, and a number of other simi- 
lar accessories to modern printing machinery and methods. 

But because printing is only one industry employing air 
conditioning more and more, and because water is an essen- 
tial element in air conditioning, being used to cool conden- 
sers and to humidify air too dry, there is growing up a new 
problem—where is the increased amount of water neces- 
sary for this new man-made device to come from? 

By far the heaviest demands for water are created by the 
condensing system. Realizing this, and appreciating the 
ultimate growth of the demand, the engineers have devised 
schemes for using water over and over again through the 
cooling tower and the evaporation condenser, thus reduc- 
ing the usual water consumption to 5 or 10 per cent of nor- 
mal requirements. They claim the use of such devices will 
save at least 90 per cent of water costs compared with the 
waste-water systems. Printers with air-conditioning systems 
or those who are contemplating their installation should 
not overlook this important phase of operation costs, espe- 
cially now when all pginting costs must be kept at the mini- 
good contemporary printing. 


O*: OF THE more important manifestations of modern- 




















used in advertising in 1895. Circular letter 


Artist Wins Tax Skirmish 


e Neysa McMein, delineator of beautiful 
women, paid under protest a New York City 
sales tax on her commercial drawings. She 
sued the city and won a decision from the 
Court of Appeals that she was not subject to 
tax. Consequently, New York City was 
obliged to refund her $1,432. Her lawyer 
argued that Miss McMein did not sell her 
drawings, but simply gave the publishers the 
right to reproduce them. In that event, he 
said, the originals were returned and conse- 
quently there was no sale. There was noth- 
ing sold at all—it was only a transfer of title 
to drawings, the originals remaining the art- 
ist’s property. The Albany Court of Appeals 
decided by five to two that the sales tax did 
not apply to an artist who sold reproduction 
rights to his work. 


First Three-Color Ad Plates 


e@ A New York advertising agency asks: 
Who was the first advertiser to use three- 
color halftones and in what year? Who made 
the halftones? 

Answer by Stephen H. Horgan: This is a 
question of historic interest. The writer 
would say that Henry A. Dreer, Philadel- 
phia, used them in his flower catalog begin- 
ning in 1895. William Kurtz made the 
three-color halftones and they were printed 
by the Colortype Company, New York City. 


Straightforward Type Wanted 


e Harold Curwen, in an address before the 
Royal Society of Arts, London, said this 
about “modern” typography: “Most of my 
time is spent demodernizing printed matter 
at the urgent request of customers, who say 
in effect: ‘For pity’s sake, give us a piece of 
straightforward, honest-to-goodness _ print- 
ing! We cannot bear, or, if we have borne, 
are wearied to death of this modern stuff.’ ” 


A Letter Starts Something 


e A circular letter addressed to 199 other 
small business men chosen at random by an 
Akron, Ohio, printer named DeWitt M. Em- 
ery, began with: “The sheriff is about to get 
my business. How are you doing?” It ex- 
plained how his small business and thou- 
sands of others in attempting to recover from 
the depression had been stymied by “the sys- 
tematic and sustained campaign of hin- 
drance and persecution of business” from 
Government. Recipients were asked whether 
they didn’t think it was about time to show 
their backbones and do something about it 
by forming an association of small business 
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goes to town. And other assorted items 








men. Approximately 80 per cent replied they 
would join, and thus the National Small 
Business Men’s Association, Incorporated, 
was formed. Today it has locals in two-thirds 
of the states and appears to be growing daily. 
Here was a printer who knew the value of 
one of his wares—a circular letter. 


English Language Alive Here 


e In a lecture on “The Approach to Propa- 
ganda and Design in America,” John Gloag, 
a prominent Englishman says: “In Eliza- 
bethan time, English was a language that 
was alive in England; now English is a Jan- 
guage that is alive in America. As an exag- 
gerated preoccupation with design is apt to 
obliterate consideration of human values, 
the people in America who create advertise- 
ments never forget people. They use every 
form of appeal for getting at people, and 
they have at their command the most mag- 
nificent, fluid, vital, and wonderful language; 
language that has been growing for a cen- 
tury. the language of Mark Twain, O. Henry, 
and Damon Runyon.” 


Sixty-three Years at One Case 


e The oldest working compositor in Aus- 
tralia is said to be A. J. Prescott, of Bega, 
New South Wales, who is eighty-two years 
of age, and who began at fourteen in the of- 
fice where he has always worked. This makes 
a record of sixty-three years at the same case 
in one office. 


Point System From Fire 


@ Out of adversity! In connection with the 
death at seventy-three of Walter Haddon, 
head of an English advertising agency, there 
comes the story that when the great Chicago 
fire destroyed the Chicago type foundries 
and led them to establish the “point system,” 
Mr. Haddon, a keen student of American 
affairs, was so enthused over the new Amer- 
ican point system that he and his associates 
reéstablished it in England in order to end 
the chaos and scandal of British type which 
would not line up together. The hard and 
bitter fight was eventually won, due to Wal- 
ter Haddon’s courage and persistence. 


First Linotype Operator? 


e The first keyboard operator of the lino- 
type is said to be Harry G. Leland, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, who began in the summer 
of 1884, as an employe of the National Typo- 
graphic Company. He began work on a band 
machine, the first one to produce a line of 
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Court decides in favor of commercial artist. First three-color halftone 
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type. Mr. Leland says the first matrix ma- 
chine employed a horizontal rail with air 
blast, and the cam shaft was vertical instead 
of horizontal as in the later machines. The 
carrier blocks of the distributor were first 
equipped with knitting-needle pins, which, 
bending or breaking off, would fall into the 
matrix tubes causing frequent delays. On 
one of his visits to the shop, Philip T. Dodge 
noticed what made the machine stop and re- 
marked, “Some day you will come to the 
screw feed for the distributor.” Such a de- 
vice was, in fact, afterwards adopted. 


With All the Fixin’s 


e Back in the days before the inception of 
printing and, of course, before there were 
any printers, London had the “Craft of Writ- 
ers of Text Letters,” the men who wrote 
public and private documents, books, and 
the like. One day in July, 1403, this group 
of craftsmen had occasion to petition the 
king on some grievance and took oppor- 
tunity to make a festive occasion of it. 
Among other things at the dinner, there were 
thirty-seven pounds of “beffe,” forty-two 
“rabbetts,” sixteen “chekyn pyes,” twenty 
gallons of wine, eleven gallons of French 
wine, and a “barrell of strong bere.” This is 
evidence enough that present-day printers 
honestly come by their penchant for “a good 
time with all the fixin’s” and are worthy suc- 
cessors to worthy sires. 


Leipsic Prints and Art 


e At the Leipsic spring fair there was a 
comprehensive exhibit of printed pictures 
and art prints in folders. The quality of the 
reproductions of famous paintings is said to 
have been high, some being so well executed 
as to be hardly distinguishable from the 
originals. Export sales of art prints and pic- 
tures were limited largely to European coun- 
tries and Central America. The United 
States buyers took a limited supply. the 
American market being covered largely by 
domestic producers. 


Decrease in Working Hours 


e We observe that, according to a recent 
survey, the real income of the gainful worker 
in the United States in 1937 was 15 per cent 
lower than in 1929, Although hourly wages 
in some industries rose above the 1929 aver- 
ages, the resulting annual incomes in many 
cases were lower than in 1929, largely be- 
cause of decrease in number of working 
hours. Between eight and nine million work- 
ers were without jobs. 
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Items submitted must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark ‘’For Criticism.’’ Reviews cannot be made by mail 


BuLMAN Brotuers, Winnipeg, Manitoba.— 
Though on some of them the rules, which are 
skilfully arranged for decorative effect, are a 
bit strong, your blotters in the recent series 
are first-rate. Colors are harmonious and inter- 
esting, and the whole effect is excellent. 

J. M. JEwELL, of Columbus, Indiana.—Both 
folders, “Reeves Motodrive” and “Reeves En- 
closed Design Variable Speed Transmissions,” 
reflect the finest attributes of sane layouts. Of 
course, the fine typography and especially ex- 
pert use of color are important factors here. 
Congratulations! 

Rocu LeFersvre, of Montreal, Canada.— 
Congratulations to you on the characterful 
layout and typographic treatment of the menu 
for the tenth anniversary dinner of the Typog- 
raphy Club. In his booklet commemorating 
the event, John W. Morrell has kept pace, his 
cover being an extremely notable example of 
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sound and modern design. Meeting notices, 
membership cards, and other small cards are 
characterful and excellent, as such should be 
properly to represent an organization of ty- 
pographers. Keep up the good work, of which 
we hope to see more in the near future. 
WittiaM C. Farr, of Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey.—You continue to do the best work on 
small everyday forms—manifestly in short 
runs, on business cards, tickets, letterheads— 
which we see. Few printers selling the prod- 
ucts of the platen press—still going strong 
despite inroads of other methods on larger 
work—possess such up-to-date and really 
smart modern types as you have to offer. 
There are twenty-seven separate items in the 
collection you send and, really, we don’t see 
a thing about any one of them that calls for 
adverse criticism. Your clever slogan, “By 
Farr the Best,” seems entirely warranted. 


THE MAP SHOWS TYPICAL DAY RATES FOR 
STATION-STATION TOLL SERVICE FROM CHICAGO 


Reduced Night and Sunday Retes end Other Rate 


Information Shown on Pages 10 and 11 


BLAKELY Printinc Company, of Chicago.— 
The various folders, booklets, envelope stuf- 
fers, and the like, that you’ve been creating for 
the United States Building and Loan League 
are of excellent commercial caliber—with con- 
ception, design, and presswork all up to a high 
mark. You make especially good use of human- 
interest photographs; your copywriter seems 
to have as good a sense of “spotting” the high- 
lights as does your layout man. Congratula- 
tions on this “big-time” creative work, which 
seems unusually complete, even for a firm 
with as many qualifications as yours. 

Howarp SmitH Paper Mitts Limitep, of 
Montreal, Canada.—Paper on Parade (Num- 
ber 38) is filled with “ideas in print,” and, of 
course, offers a fine demonstration of various 
Howard Smith papers. The use of matched sta- 
tionery is featured in this particular issue, and 
there’s also a helpful article on atmospheric 
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ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY : 


® 


SEE PAGES 1 TO 12 FOR EMERGENCY CALLS 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


Considerable typographic distinction is found in the revised design of this directory cover. Taking the place of the rate map, which has appeared 
on the cover for several years, is a drawing of the figure, “The Spirit of Communication,” which is also known as “The Genius of Electricity” 
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conditions in the shop, and photo- 
micrographs of type impressions, illus- 
trating the difference in finish on two 
sides of a paper and the effect of 
calendering on the finish. The pro- 
ducers of Paper on Parade don’t stint 
on artwork or presswork, and the re- 
sult is highly stimulating to graphic 
arts workers. It can’t help but be. 

Sr. Peterspurc Printing Com- 
pany, of St. Petersburg, Florida.—It’s 
a real pleasure to examine and, con- 
sequently, to admire such fine work 
as you do. For the most part, in view- 
books with many large pictures, abil- 
ity to print halftones to best advan- 
tage is vital, and your craftsmen sup- 
ply this vital requisite in a measure 
decidedly full. Even the halftones in 
the mail-order seed catalogs, utilizing 
quite modest paper, have snap; but 
the feature of this booklet of Kilgore’s 
is the clean-cut, neat, and readable 
typography—quite rare in catalogs of 
this type. It is litthe wonder you 
secure the many large and important 
orders that your specimens indicate 
you do secure. 

Ben O. Foster, THE ReEDwoop 
Journat, of Ukiah, California——Due 
to the combination border along the 
left-hand side, to the spotty character 
and great size of the made-up initial 
“H,” and to the wide scattering of the 
lines, the title of the “Hollywood 
Bound” program is unpleasing in ap- 
pearance and, due to consequent lack 


top of the letterhead, is given life and 
movement by means of vertical lines 
which stretch out behind it. The com- 
pany name, in a green outline letter, 
slants to the left, which adds to the 
sense of motion. This happens to be 
a combination photogravure and stee!- 
die-engraved heading—an excellent 
example of its kind. We mustn’t over- 
look the slogan. It will give readers 
a chuckle: “Behind the Eight Ball— 
Since 1880.” 

Murpuy & WaTeRMAN, of Elkhart, 
Indiana.—It’s not a new idea by any 
means—that cast of type metal with 
the Lord’s Prayer in mijiature on it. 
But we have noticed that there are 
always certain people to whom this 
novelty is a complete surprise, and 
even those who have seen it before find 
continued fascination in such a micro- 
scopic production. By gluing these 
individual metal casts to a blotter, 
Murphy & Waterman provides itself 
with a logical introduction to the 
copy: “You'll need a strong magnify- 
ing glass to read the Lord’s Prayer 
cast on the piece of type metal above. 
It is so fine that the naked eye cannot 
distinguish the characters. . . . J And 
speaking of fine printing. that’s what 
we do with expedition on the most 
modern equipment and at a price 
you'll agree is reasonable.” 

JEFFERSON PrintiInc Company, of 
St. Louis, Missouri—While there’s a 
certain snap about the appearance of 


This blotter is an eye-catcher, sure enough! Very refreshing layout, say we. 
The heading, rules, and trade-mark are in red; rest dark green; blue stock 


of unity, quite disconcerting. The ef- 
fect would be a lot better if lines were 
grouped in one or two units with white 
space massed rather than diffused. 
Why did you set page 2—“‘Cast of 
Characters”—in old-style roman, and 
page 3—“Musical Numbers,”—in 
modern roman? The appearance of 
the pair is very unfortunate; and with 
old style used for heads and’ modern 
for text, page 4 is also not pleasing. 
Jay H. MatsH Company, Marion, 
Ohio.—The letterhead you designed 
and produced for the National Bil- 
liard Manufacturing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, scores a bull’s-eye with us, 
and undoubtedly will score the same 
with other recipients. The black ball 
(number “8”’), seen rolling across the 
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your blotters, still they might be bet- 
ter. Particularly might they be more 
quickly and clearly comprehensible. 
After all, the merit of being quickly 
readable is most important of all the 
qualities of printed advertising. These 
blotters don’t rate as high as they 
might in readability because: (1) 
rules and ornaments sometimes subor- 
dinate type; and (2) because interest- 
arousing display’ lines do not stand 
out enough from the text. And, to 
make a further point, the name of a 
firm cannot be regarded as interest- 
arousing. Folks are more interested in 
themselves than in you or in anyone 
else. Finally, copy for display should 
be intriguing from that standpoint, 
and then be set in type enough larger 


A noteworthy booklet cover (6 by 9), the reverse decoration 
of which is printed in dark tan; type and rules are in black 
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Cover (5% by 8%) of house-organ of the Paris Printing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. Reverse light blue; type black 
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Spring Training 

There's spring training in busi- 
ness as well as in sports. People 
start buying many things in the 
spring and the companies who 
have anticipated this with a sell- 
ing campaign get all the business. 
If your company is in this class, 
let us help you plan a sales-pro- 
ducing letter, circular or blotter. 

Many years of experience and 
hundreds of ideas are at your 
disposal. 


“At the masque ball last night 
my girl represented the firm she 
works for, and was dressed in an 
insurance policy costume.” 

“Ill bet she looked pretty 
nifty, too, didn’t she?” 

“I'll say—there were only one 
or two things the policy didn’t 
cover.” 


The “Boss” system of govern- 
ment is revolting to every real 
American, but there are times 
when even the “down-trodden” 
can get a laugh. Sometimes the 
boss’s puppet fails to go into his 
dance and the dear public has a 
spectacle of “biting the hand that 
feeds you.” 


The bags under his eyes were 
so low, it looked as if his trousers 
needed pressing. 


Here is the same cover with heavy vertical and horizontal 
rules removed. In our opinion, this is a happier treatment 


f 
Brooklyn Bridge / 


For real audacity—we takp/of 
our hats to the most daring crogh, 


we have heard about in many Po 


day. This promoter got up a pop- 
ularity contest. Tickets were 
sold by the contestants and the 
winner was the one who sold the 
largest amount of tickets. He 
induced an organization to spon- 
sor the ‘benefit’ and among a 
big lot of hurrahs the winner was 
presented with a check for $500, 
the first prize. She graciously 
received the plaudits of the crowd 
and after celebrating the occa- 
sion in grand style, returned home 
and opened the envelope, to 
proudly display to her family, her 
prize. To her amazement and dis- 
may the envelope was empty. A 
check-up revealed the promoter 
had left town that night, with a 
string of unpaid bills in his wake. 
We have never met this gentle- 
man but we feel sure he must be 
the salesman who sells the Union 
Station every day .or two to the 


boys from out state. What a gift. 


Inside page of Prints of Paris reveals effective spots of 
color. The light blue of the cover is carried on throughout 


than the text and the unimportant dis- 
play to be “caught” by the reader as 
he “runs.” 

THE COMMONWEALTH Press, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.—The booklet 
announcement of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts exhibition of fine 
commercial printing is not only a 
sparkling item, but good advertising 
for Commonwealth on that account, 
and because of the offer to have a 
member of your staff on hand at the 
library where the exhibit was set up 
at Worcester to act as guide. This is 
nicely put, as follows: “A member of 
The Commonwealth Press staff would 
be very glad to make an appointment 
to meet you at the exhibit if you think 
his presence would in any way aug- 
ment your enjoyment of inspection.” 
Knowing well the fine quality of the 
work of The Commonwealth Press, 
we're confident that a view of this out- 
put from the best presses of America 


You have 
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original ideas. On the front page of 
the folder, in the lower-right corner, is 
attached one of those little novelty 
noise-makers which let out a clicking 
sound when pressed, and it’s placed 
just where the thumb of the right 
hand would rest when taking hold of 
the folder. Printed on a good-weight 
cover stock, terra cotta, in a good red 
and black, the folder makes a neat 
appearance and should attract atten- 
tion. Our only objection is to the small 
piece of green card used for attaching 
the “clicker.” A piece of the stock 
used for the folder would, we believe, 
have looked better. Congratulations 
on the “Support Local Industry” blot- 
ter, which shows evidence of a high 
degree of codperation between your- 
self and the other printers in your city. 

Hersert C. May Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas.—You did a good job on 
that Rotary Club Silver Anniversary 
book. On the whole it is well printed, 


iL Guarantee 


ID UNDER MY SUPERVISION 
RE HAPPY TO SERVE YOU. 





EDWARD G. CONN 
THE CONCORD PRESS 


This blotter introduces the personal angle, simply and with dignity. The illus- 
tration and name are in dark red; rest of type is in black; stock is silver 


will, by comparison, show Worcester 
buyers of printing that they have local 
talent adequate to every requirement. 

News PusiisHinc Company, of 
Truro, Nova Scotia——We have seen 
enough of your work to know it is 
good. Even if you hadn’t told us, we’d 
have known that the customer had dic- 
tated the types for the motor-company 
announcement. Really, the combina- 
tion of the fat Old English, Chelten- 
ham Bold, a script, and an old-style 
roman in one page of limited copy, is 
too much. Speed the day when print- 
ers like you who are to do good work 
will refuse orders when the dictation 
of the customer results in a prod- 
uct reflecting unfavorably upon the 
printer. We can’t help but feel that 
a bit more independence on the part 
of the printer would develop more 
respect for him on the part of the cus- 
tomer. How, conceivably, can a dealer 
in motor cars know more about type 
and its use than the printer? There 
are exceptions to the rule, but your 
house is not one of them—you surely 
know your types and how to use them 
far better than this motor dealer. 

Tep Conn, THE Concorp Press, of 
Windsor, Ontario.—Your folder car- 
rying the title line, “It ‘Clicked’ for Us 
. . . Why Not for You?” is a credit- 
able piece of printers’ advertising and 
demonstrates your ability to think up 


with clean presswork—though some 
of the halftone portraits do not show 
up as well as they might, a fact we 
can pass over when we consider that 
a number of them are from photo- 
graphs now rather old, while others 
have had to be assembled from various 
sources, and some of them evidently 
are snapshots, not finished portrait 
photography. The bands of silver— 
some of them across the bottom of 
pages, others at the top, some (on 
text pages) running down the outer 
margin and across the bottom—are 
especially appropriate in view of the 
silver anniversary theme. Typography 
is good, the book as a whole being 
well planned. The cover is striking 
and also suitable, being in a blue imi- 
tation leather in two finishes, with the 
Rotary emblem and “Silver Jubilee, 
Houston, 1937” with parallel rules, all 
running diagonally from top left to 
bottom right of the front page and 
die stamped in silver. 

THE Map te Press Company, York, 
Pennsylvania.—Colorful and unique 
is that souvenir program you printed 
for the “Rotary Party and Ladies’ 
Night.” The cover (6% by 914) is 
especially interesting—of rich yellow 
stock, folded double, and held with 
red Plastic binding. To carry on the 
brilliant color schemes, inside pages 
are of various colors, with novel deckle 
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The humble asterisk gets a break on this cover (6 by 9) of 
the publication of the Kansas State Teachers College, issued 
monthly by linotype-mechanism students, Pittsburg, Kansas 


In purple and green, this cover was a fresh and fitting intro- 
duction to the March issue of The Pi-Box, official publication 
of the San Francisco Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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edges in contrasting colors. Your ar- 
rangement of these pages is ingeni- 
ous; roughly we might describe it as 
follows: six sheets, each of a different 
color, are laid down together, cut 
through the middle, folded like a 
sandwich, and then Plastic-bound 
along one edge. The result is a twenty- 
four-page booklet with no facing 
pages of the same color except the two 
center pages. The deckles, inciden- 
tally, appear on the first twelve pages 
only. We emphasize the physical char- 
acteristics of this booklet because 
they’re so striking, but we should not 
forget to mention the humorous and 
unusual copy, which contains some 
curious fables by one “Joe” Hans 
Christian Anderson, and a sparkling 
summary of the evening’s events. 
City Printing Company, of New 
Haven, Connecticut.—In the position- 
ing of the portrait halftone and the 
line “Another Gandelman”—Louis 
Moore Gandelman, for the record— 
you’ve scored high with the title page 
of the French-style folder announcing 
the gentleman’s graduation from Car- 
negie and his entrance into the firm as 
secretary. Contrary to the modern lay- 
out of page 1, the center spread, fea- 
turing Lou’s diploma, is dull, static, 
and lacking in snap and character, 
aithough it is dignified and readable 
and helped by the paper stock—rip- 
ple, the writer’s favorite finish, by the 
way. There’s charm and character in 
that finish which too few realize, we 
think. Such a simple thing as an ini- 
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heavy card stock, white, with a torce- 
ful introduction on the front reading, 
“Bringing to your attention Brilliant, 
Persuasive, Economical Natural Color 
for Your Sales Literature,” well ar- 
ranged. On the inside is a message un- 
der the heading, “Color Puts Selling 
Punch in Any Literature,” bringing 
out the thought that “Natural Color is 
the peak of color power,” following 
with a little copy on the company’s 
work, and then calling attention to the 
example enclosed. This example is on 
a large sheet folded twice, and shows 
an enlarged reproduction, 17% by 13, 
of a scene, “Overlooking La Paz,” in 
colors. In the lower-left corner is 
shown the miniature (1% by +#), also 
in colors, the exact size of the Koda- 
chrome transparency from which the 
enlargement was made. It’s a good 
piece of work, showing excellent 
color-plate making, presswork, and 
register of colors. 

Apress, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.—“No Alabaster Box,” a case- 
bound book with red suede covering 
the sides, is quite commendably done. 
In fact, our only seriously adverse 
criticism concerns the printing of the 
titles which appear between rules in 
green in the orange, the type of the 
text being done in black. The tone 
value of the orange is so weak that 
visibility—and consequently legibility 
—is reduced. And this, in addition 
to the fact that some of the printing 
seems to recede—to stand farther 
away! While colors of differing values 


Interesting type treatment on a light green blotter on which the slanting stripe 
is silver. Has more charm than vigor. Positioning of the month line is novel 


tial of fair size to open the text on 
page 3 would have helped a lot; and 
surely Lou’s advent into the business, 
after Mr. Cleeton’s fine instruction, 
warrants greater prominence being 
given his name than is given at the 
top of page 3. But, as Lou, judging 
from the portrait on page 1, is a bright 
and aggressive youngster (not lacking 
in self-confidence), we suspect he’ll 
make good in the big city despite the 
temerity of his printed introduction. 
J. W. CLement Company, Buffalo 
and New York City.—Compliments on 
an excellent demonstration of your fa- 
cilities for doing, and your ability to 
do, a remarkably high-grade job of 
color reproduction, enlarging from the 
miniature Kodachrome color film. 
This piece comes to us in a folder of 


can be used together, there must be 
compensating circumstances. A weak 
color is all right for, say, a color back- 
ground. However, when some type is 
to be in one color and other type 
matter in a second, then, surely, 
the type to be printed in the 
weaker color should be proportion- 
ately bolder. When certain lines of 
type in a job seem to be hiding or 
running away, the effect is unfortu- 
nate. It suggests, shall we say, a 
photo out of focus, blurred. (This 
analogy is not altogether correct, but 
we suspect dt may serve the purpose.) 
Spacing is excellent; and the book, 
on the whole, has character. 
HEITMAN-GaARAND Company, of De- 
troit—That spiral-bound booklet for 
your Graphic Arts Bowling League 
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banquet is a clean-cut and _ profes- 
sional-looking job throughout. We 
note in the list of credits that the 
presswork was done by you, and we’d 
say you deserve high honors. However, 
as this souvenir booklet was a com- 
posite job, it’s only fair to mention the 
other Detroit concerns and individuals 
who are listed as having had a hand in 
its production: Layout, William E. 
Nutting, Graham Printing Company; 
Harold Drake, Ockford Printing Com- 
pany; R. C. Andrews, the Thos. P. 
Henry Company. Paper: Whitaker 
Paper Company; Plates: Wayne Col- 
orplate Company; Detroit Colorplate 
Company; Everton Engraving Com- 
pany; Carter Company. Typography: 
The Thos. P. Henry Company. Elec- 
trotypes: Northern Electrotype Com- 
pany: Bell Electrotype Company. Art 
work, cover, and spiral binding: Burk- 
hardt Company. The job gives evi- 
dence of fine codperation all around, 
as does the bowling league itself. The 


ing out the cover one gets a good 
comparison of the difference in style 
between the “then and now” issues, 
though we must say that the one for 
1779 showed some good clean typog- 
raphy, even though we do miss the 
breaking up of the page with heads. 
Our compliments on a nice piece of 
printed work. 

Tue Comet Press, Brooklyn, New 
York.—There’s some _ exceptionally 
fine presswork in that book, “Labor 
Sculpture of Max Kalish, A. N. A.,” 
printed by you. It is a work of which 
you may well be proud, for it demon- 
strates the best of craftsmanship, and 
just about the last word in pressman- 
ship. Care in makeready, suitability of 
ink to paper, clean presswork, all are 
decidedly in evidence. And while 
we're giving credit where credit is 
due, we ought to mention the fine en- 
gravings, and the choice binding. 
Large halftone reproductions of pho- 
tographs showing a number of the 


This is an imprint for an envelope —designed and used by the J. W. Ford Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio. It’s done entirely with type, printed in dark purple 


league, incidentally, is wide-awake 
from the word go. Its good sportsman- 
ship and regular activities set a mark 
for graphic arts workers in other 
localities to shoot at. (This season’s 
championship honors, we might add, 
go to the team of the Thos. P. Henry 
Company. Congratulations! ) 

Joun W. Morre tt, Gazette Print- 
ing Company, Limited, Montreal, 
Canada.—Nicely done, a very clever 
idea, and especially appropriate for 
the occasion—that’s our verdict on the 
souvenir menu and program for the 
one hundred and sixtieth dinner, com- 
memorating the founding of the 
Gazette on June 3, 1778. It’s printed 
by offset (and cleanly printed, too) 
in black and a good red-orange, on a 
good book stock (white). The typog- 
raphy and layout are well handled, 
giving the right appearance of dignity, 
and especially that beauty which re- 
sults from simplicity. The cover, on 
medium-weight deckle-edged stock of 
good grade, is exceptionally suitable, 
the first page showing a reproduction 
of a page from an issue of the Gazette 
of 1779, with a break through in the 
center having the “1778—160th Anni- 
versary—1938” in black over red- 
orange, while the back page shows the 
reproduction of a page from the issue 
for May 31 of this present year. Open- 


bronzes (forty-five are listed in the 
index) of workers such as telephone 
lineman, the spirit of American labor, 
glassblower, road worker, compositor, 
and others, make up the major part of 
the book. There are only a few pages 
of introductory matter by Emily 
Genauer, art critic of the New York 
W orld-Telegram; the type is Egmont, 
and Vogue has been used for titles 
throughout the book. There is no 
color, just straight black printing (ex- 
cept the title on the front cover, which 
is printed in a deep brown over white 
on the gray cloth). While presswork 
is, of course, the outstanding feature, 
from the printer’s viewpoint, the 
whole is well planned and well exe- 
cuted, and the entire volume is a 
credit to all the craftsmen concerned. 

Corne.ius Printing Company, of 
Silver Spring, Maryland.—You cer- 
tainly go after business in an intensive 
manner, and the series of pieces you 
are using is well created to intrigue 
the interest of the recipient and pave 
the way for a call by your representa- 
tive. For the benefit of other readers, 
we state that this particular series con- 
sists of five pieces, uniform in size and 
appearance, each piece on different- 
colored paper and with a different 
color combination. Starting out with 
“This is the House that Printing 
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A title page by 
Diego de Gumiel, Val- 
encia, 1515, showing the 
** white-on-black ™ treat- 
ment much favoured by 


courageous and effecti' 
style of decoration” 
says D. B. Updike 











Early Spanish printing is extremely individual in effect, type and decora- 
tion often being stately and splendid. The geographic isolation of the 
country, and the Spanish preference for the “round gothic” character 

ployed in the magnificent manuscripts of the time, were among the 
reasons why Spanish books remained largely unaffected by the typographic 
styles prevailing in the work of the Italian and French printers. The art 
was introduced into Spain about 1474 by wandering German printers + 
Lambert Palmart, Guillen de Brocar, who printed the famous“ Complu- 
tensian” Bible, de Gumiel, Cromberger, and, of later days, I. Ibarra, were 
among the leading men of the craft in Spain 
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Rich and romantic—that’s the impression one gets from the 
blotters issued by this famous English firm. Signature and 
illustration are in brown; text in black; calendar gray-blue 


Open Day 


The pupils and faculty of the David 
Hale Fanning Trade School cor- 
dially invite you and your friends 
to visit and enjoy a typical trade 
school day on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, May tenth and eleventh. 
The classrooms will be in operation 
from 1:00 P.M, to 4:00 P.M. 
on Tuesday and from 9:00 A.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. on Wednesday. 
“Work of the trades will be on dis- 
play in Hildreth Hall on both days 
at the same time and Tuesday eve- 
ning until ten o'clock. 


David Hale Fanning 
Trade School for Girls 


toi 3.6 











Work produced by this progressive school for girls, at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, is usually of high quality and shows 
real talent. Card (4%4 by 5%4) is printed in green and violet 
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Built,” the pieces are tied together by taking 
up, in “This-is-the-House-that-Jack-Built” 
style, separate phases of the business such as 
“This is a Press that Works for You,” “This 
is the Truck that Delivers on Time,” “This is 
the Buyer Who Boasts to His Friends,” con- 
cluding with “This is the Difference, Your 
Problems Become Ours.” The plan of distri- 
bution is good—one good prospect is se- 
lected each day, and one of the folders is 
mailed to him each day for five days, then 
the folders are followed up with a call by a 
salesman on the sixth day. Each piece in the 
series is mailed in an envelope matching the 
stock on which the folder is printed. Con- 
gratulations on the folders, the plan, and the 
results you are securing. 

Penn Printing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—As a series, your blotters are 
very good. Indeed, some of them are excel- 
lent. Striking variety in appearance between 
different issues adds, we think, to the im- 
pression made upon recipients, also the dif- 
ferent layout ideas must appeal to a greater 
number than if all were cut to the same 
pattern. The one with blue background show- 
ing a white panel slantwise with facsimile 
business card in black and orange is smart- 
est. It is effectively designed, colorful, gen- 
erally impressive. One headed “Direct Mail 
Advertising,” in green and black on bronze 
stock, is decidedly effective from an atten- 
tion-arresting standpoint, and will awaken 
prospects and customers to the value of col- 
orful effects. It errs, however, in violating 
the principle that type—the medium of the 
message—should be paramount. Ornament 
should aid and abet type—it should never 
smother it. The prominent background orna- 
ment would not be so bad if the type in the 
relatively small panel were in a stronger 
color, and especially if the rule and triangle 
in black before the two lines of the head 
in the panel “Direct Mail Advertising” were 
omitted. These ornamental features simply 
detract, not only because of their prominence 
but because they fill out white space which 
provides the background contrast by which 
type stands out. Three other blotters rate at 
least “B” according to college standards. 
These are: “Batter Up” (smart, effective 
layout); “Courtesy,” neat and readable 
piece with little display, which invites read- 
ing; and “Color,” which, while not “pretty,” 
has a lot of punch, with the large type so 
simply arranged and with wide gold border 
all around. Best of its features is the short 
graphic copy: “Color attracts attention; 
Color plus good printing makes an irresis- 
tible sales appeal.” Rules used as ornament 
mainly, it seems, to fill out space (as if white 
space were a handicap!) detract from the 
striking, yet simple, blotter, “Today,” and 
from the one starting “Youth is the golden 
season of foolishness.” The latter is under a 
further handicap because all of the copy is 
set in Old English which would be left at 
the post in any race of the types in the Legi- 
bility Handicap ... or whatever the followers 
of the races would designate such a trip 
around the course. Cover the rules on ihe 
left of the type in the latter and you'll recog- 
nize that the rules are a drawback rather 
than an aid. The swash italic initial “P” on 
the larger blotter, “When the Ship Comes 
In,” is out of key with the rest so far as de- 
sign and degrees of slant are concerned. A 
stick-up roman initial would have been bet- 
ter, especially since the particular letter “P” 
is ugly by any standards. 
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A daring bit of originality gives character to the unusual letterhead (brown and black) at the 
top. The unexpected is also seen in the heading, (blue and black) beneath it, in which the name is 
subordinated to the profession. Dark blue and light green have been effectively combined on the 
Florida letterhead, from the St. Petersburg Printing Company, Incorporated; Kristoferson’s de- 
sign (blue and black) comes from the Metropolitan Press Printing Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Foreman-Pierson changes letterheads occasionally, but always has a slick one on tap 
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vy, Pressroom 








By Eugene St. John e 


Stamped envelope must be enclosed with your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Acid-proof Battery Tags 

Enclosed is a battery tag of which one 
end is paraffined or treated so that the acid 
from the battery will not affect the tag. 
We specialize in printed forms for garages 
and have many calls for a battery tag with 
one end paraffined. Ours does not have this; 
can you give us some information as to 
what solution is used and how to go about 
applying same? 

The paraffined sample is from a 
gang of tags printed in one impression. 
Such sheets can be dipped in liquid 
paraffin to the depth required and as 
soon as withdrawn the paraffin solidi- 
fies. The important point is to keep the 
paraffin at uniform heat; an electric 
heater is generally used. 

You could use a tank two inches 
deep to do a paraffin job like the sam- 
ple, dipping the tag hole end down un- 
til it touched bottom and then with- 
drawing it; you can paraffin as many 
tags in one dip as you can run on the 
sheet in a gang. You will need inks, 
readily obtainable, that will not bleed 
in hot paraffin. Or you might have the 
paraffining done by a finishing house. 


Register, Automatic Platen 


Is there anything on the market that can 
be used to get perfect register on an auto- 
matic platen press? The trouble I find is that 
in printing a sheet—11 by 10 inches, let us 
say—the sheet pulls away from one of the 
bottom guides when the side guide moves it 
over. We use quads for bottom guides. 

The side guide can be counted on to 
do its part in registering. With the 
press standing, depress the grippers 
by hand, when you may notice if any- 
thing is interfering with the action of 
the end guide and causing it to move 
the sheet from one of the bottom gages. 
If the end guide is functioning prop- 
erly, look for the cause of the trouble, 
while the press is operating, in the 
manner in which the sheet goes to the 
bottom gages. It may not be parallel 


and not going firmly into contact with 
the bottom gages, or, contrariwise, it 
may be hitting them too hard. The 
travel of the sheet to the gages is regu- 
lated by the trip-level regulating 
screw, which is used after the press is 
in operation to refine the suction re- 
lease setting as required. 


Patent on Old Device 


What could be done with a ribbon-printing 
device which prints three colors in one im- 
pression, one for the head, the second for the 
letter, and the third for the signature? This 
device was invented by my father, now de- 
ceased, and I would like to know if the 
patent could be bought or the device could 
again be put on the market. A descriptive 
booklet is enclosed. 

The life of a patent in this country 
is seventeen years and that determines 
what can be done. There is a demand 
for such a device, and if the patent has 
not expired you should have little diffi- 
culty either in selling the device to a 
manufacturer or organizing a com- 
pany to put it on the market. Retaining 
the controlling interest, you should 
have the device patented in foreign 
countries. Such a device remains the 
best method of producing imitation 
typewritten letters. 


Silk-Screen Equipment 


We should like to have some information 
regarding the silk-screen process—the ma- 
chinery, materials, inks, and so on—every- 
thing used in this process. 

We are sending the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of silk-screen 
supplies. Much of the equipment can 
be home made. One very important 
qualification is that you use only the 
special high-grade paints made for 
silk-screen work. You can obtain a 
handbook on silk-screen methods of 
reproduction from THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S book department. 





Cellulose-Tissue Printing 


We would appreciate some information 
relative to cellulose-tissue printing. We are 
considering embarking on work of this kind, 
having in mind particularly candy wraps, 
box wraps, and window transparencies. Is 
specialized machinery used for this purpose? 

Most of this work is produced on 
roll-feed rotary presses because the 
tissues are difficult to feed and to jog 
in sheet form. After formation into 
bags and other flat containers these 
may be economically printed on flat- 
bed presses. We are sending you the 
names of concerns manufacturing the 
special inks and equipment necessary, 
and also leading printers on cellulose 
tissues, and manufacturers of the vari- 
ous brands of cellulose tissue, all of 
whom together may supply you with 
reliable information. There are no 
handbooks devoted to printing on cel- 
lulose tissues. 


Broken Effect in Tint 


We are sending you a copy of a booklet on 
which we would like your opinion of the 
presswork quality. Is the broken effect in the 
blue tint (screen) the fault of engravings or 
of the presswork? 

The planning of the booklet is be- 
yond criticism, but unfortunately the 
preparation and execution were not in 
keeping. The lighting and photogra- 
phy for some of the black halftones 
could have been better. The general ef- 
fect of the booklet is decidedly pleas- 
ing to the uninitiated, though there are 
some blemishes in the presswork, such 
as rough vignette edges, too much im- 
pression on parts of the text, and some 
noticeable offset, principally from the 
black halftone forms. 

While the makeready should have 
been more thorough, perhaps time was 
lacking, and the offset may have been 
caused from handling the printed 
sheets too soon. The most noticeable 
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blemish is the broken effect in the blue 
tint, which you mention. This is en- 
tirely due to defective plates. After all, 
a halftone is just a number of dots re- 
maining after etching; if some of the 
dots are partly, and others entirely, 
missing, the result is that these missing 
parts of the printing surface of the 
plate leave corresponding blank spots 
in the printed impression. Obviously, 
these blank spots are the cause of the 
broken effect. 


Streaks, Poor Rollers 


We have run into a proposition that has 
us stumped, and we are hoping you can tell 
us where we are wrong. We are enclosing 
three prints and call your attention to the 
wavy appearance of the ink. The job is on a 
pony press and we can’t switch for some 
days. We have practically convinced our- 
selves that the trouble is not faulty paper, 
for on sample B you will note that the waves 
still parallel the rollers, even though the 
sheet was sent through at a right angle for 
this test. The waves are less apparent on ab- 
sorbent paper or when we run very close to 
color on coated label stock. 

The samples have plenty of ink to better 
show the waves. We have followed back to 
the point where we believe the distributor 
rollers might be the cause of our trouble— 
they might be too hard, and it just happens 
that the other set is at the roller plant for 
new composition. 

As you surmise, the paper is not 
faulty; the trouble is in the inking. The 
first step toward correcting the trouble 
is to make sure that the plates are level 
and type high—in other words, on a 
proper base for good inking. Then set 
the composition rollers, form and dis- 
tributor, to show a uniform streak end- 
wise throughout their entire length of, 
say, one-quarter inch as a test, and set 
with same contact to vibrators. If your 
form rollers are still resilient, and if 
no roller is bent or out-of-round, you 
should be able to ink this form. 


Job on Slippery Ledger 


We enclose samples of a job which we 
printed for one of our customers a short time 
ago. When his bookkeepers started using 
the sheets they were greatly annoyed by 
their extreme slipperiness and lost a lot of 
time. Is there any way we can overcome the 
slippery surface? We will appreciate any 
suggestion, for the chances are we will be 
compelled to do the entire job over. 

The only suggestion we can offer is 
that you try to reduce the tendency of 
this ledger paper to slide in the pile by 
running it through a roughing ma- 
chine which will give it a stippled or 
cockled finish. The finishing concerns 
in your vicinity are equipped with 
these roller embossing or roughing 
machines for this purpose. 
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Slur on Rule Border 


We would appreciate your help in deter- 
mining the cause of the slur on the first page 
of the enclosed sheet. We run a number of 
this size forms on our 12 by 18 automatic 
platen press and we have the same trouble 
with all of them. 

First make sure that the form has 
not been sprung in lockup. When put- 
ting the chase in the press glance down 
between the bed and the form and note 
whether it snugly rests against the bed. 
If not, you may expect a slur. In order 
to avoid springing a heavy form it may 
be necessary to place metal furniture 
around all pages. Make sure the chase 
is not sprung. 

Use hard packing. Pull a trial im- 
pression for marking-out on S. and 
S. C. and when scanning the reverse of 
the sheet, both lengthwise and breadth- 
wise, note very carefully the impres- 
sion marks on the rules. When leveling 
up be sure the impression is uniform 
throughout the entire length of each 





rule and that the rules have as much 
impression as the rest of the form. 
Otherwise you may expect slur on the 
rules to occur. 

Feed the two solid pages of this form 
to the bottom gages for best impres- 
sion. The press grippers should clear 
the sheet. Stretch strings between grip- 
pers to keep sheets in place. 


Location of Scoring Rules 
Recently we printed a large run of card- 
board folders. These were scored in two 
places, making a six-page affair. Inasmuch 
as the scoring rules were printed along with 
the type pages, I maintain that they should 
be made up with the inside pages so that the 
black rules would not show on the outside 
of the folder. Do you think it is a matter of 
choice, or is there a right and a wrong way? 


Whether the printed scoring rules 
should go on the inside or the outside 
is debatable, with something to be said 
on both sides of the argument. It is 
settled by conveniency of location in 
most cases, we are inclined to believe. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—Clean From the East 
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Plate Specks and Spots 

We are enclosing two sections and two 
pages from our annual. We experienced 
some difficulties this year in printing the 
solid black areas, and would appreciate your 
analyzing our trouble. For example, in one 
section, the black bars at the bottom show 
tiny specks. It is quite possible that these are 
partly due to a certain amount of scratching, 
but you will note that the specks also ap- 
pear in the black areas of the halftones. On 
the page entitled “The Season Opens,” white 
specks also appear and we are unable to de- 
termine the cause. 

If you will examine the prints 
through a fairly strong glass, of, say, 
linen-tester strength, you may note 
that there are several sorts of specks or 
breaks in the homogeneous surface of 
the ink in the solids. By far the most 
numerous are neither white, like the 
paper, nor black, like the ink, but a 
faint yellow tint. This is the color of 
the varnish of the ink, showing where 
the black pigment has been rubbed or 
scratched off in the course of binding 
operations, such as folding and cutting 
performed before the ink was bone 
dry. This is a very common trouble 
when ordinary halftone ink is used on 
a rush job and is a fault of manage- 
ment. Non-rubbing, non-scratch half- 
tone inks are obtainable for such 
work, but prints with all inks should 
be tested against rubbing and scratch- 
ing before proceeding with binding. 

The next most common specks in the 
solids are white with a smaller speck 
of black (but not a halftone dot) in 
the center of the white speck. These are 
caused by bits of paper dust from the 
container, the paper-cutting machine, 
feedboard, or brush of the press. If 
the brush is kept clean, such specks 
may be avoided by equipping the press 
with a vacuum sheet cleaner. 

Other specks of dirt settle on the 
press from the air. The pressroom 
floor should not be swept while presses 
are running. Probably the best ar- 
rangement is to sweep after shutdown 
in the evening and wash up the presses 
in the morning before printing. Still 
other bits of dirt or dried ink may 
come from the ink can or ink fountain 
of the press. 

For example, a run may be started 
with press and ink as clean as can be, 
but if there is dust on the edges of the 
sheets of paper it will fall into the ink- 
ing apparatus and even get into the 
fountain, finally appearing as specks 
on the plates. Even frequent stops to 
wash the form is not a corrective. 
Again, the paper may be as clean as 
can be and the press washed up for a 
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PRINTER 


should be a 





FRIENDLY ADVISOR 


e He should be able to help you 
improve your present printing to 
the point of it being an investment 
rather than an expense. 


e He should be able to plan an 
advertising campaign that will in- 
crease annual business and profits. 


e He should be able to understand 
your problems and recommend 
printed forms to lower expenses 
and chart costs 


e He should be able to plan direct 
mail to increase more sales and 
good will per customer each year. 


e And he should be able to grow 
with you as you expand. 








Another effective copy approach put to work 
by The Concord Press, of Windsor, Ontario 


clean start. Fresh, clean ink is placed 
in the fountain from a can just opened 
and all conditions seem favorable for 
a clean run. It may be necessary to 
stop the press for an hour or more. If 
the ink is of the fast-drying type, skin- 
ning and scumming start in the foun- 
tain, and even if this skin is removed 
with utmost care it is almost impossi- 
ble to keep some specks from churning 
around in the fountain and eventually 
reaching the form. 

There are a few other white spots in 
the print but these are negligible in 
this job. They are caused by defective 
etching which has removed parts of 
some, and all of other, dots in the half- 
tones. For this there is no press correc- 
tive that can be applied. 

One sort of speck or break in the 
print is missing entirely from these 
prints. These are the breaks in the sur- 
face of the sheet caused by “picking” 
of an ink too heavy or stiff. 

There are, however, black specks in 
the spaces between the dots of the half- 
tones. These are bits of dirt which did 
not transfer from the plate to the sheet 
at impression because they were in the 
intaglio parts and not on the cameo 
parts of the plate. These bits of dirt in 
the cavities can be washed out with a 
good brushing. 











Washing Up the Fountain 


We have had trouble in regard to our foun- 
tains, and it is my contention that the 
fountain as well as rollers should be washed 
every night instead of being covered with 
oiled paper. Would you kindly advise me as 
to the best and general practice? 

In most plants it is the custom to 
wash fountains only when necessary— 
when they are too dirty, or when color 
is to be changed. There is no objection 
to cleaning the fountain except that it 
takes time. All but fast-drying inks 
may be used for some time without 
washing the fountain if the stock is not 
shedding dust and dirt, which gradu- 
ally get into the fountain from the roll- 
ers. It is well, however, to wash the 
steel fountain roller all the way 
around and to cover it and the ink in 
the fountain with a sheet of paper, 
oiled on one side. The side not oiled 
rests on the ink and roller. In the 
morning the steel fountain roller 
should again be washed all the way 
around. Some stock will shed enough 
dust and dirt to make premature wash- 
up necessary. 

Some inks dry so rapidly that it is 
very desirable to make a continuous 
run without stops of more than a few 
minutes. With such an ink, if the press 
is shut down an hour or two, the ink 
begins to skin and form into specks 
and lumps in the fountain, and once 
this action is well started it is neces- 
sary to wash the press and fountain to 
get a clean run without specks on 
solids and halftones. This is a mishap 
often overlooked, but it is very com- 
mon, and the number of jobs turned 
out with numerous specks in the print 
is largely due to failure to watch the 
ink in the fountain. Some few inks will 
at times dry bone hard while the press 
is running. 

Perhaps the best system is to run oil 
on the inking system (with fountain 
tripped) at night. All the dirt that 
settles from the air during the night 
may be washed off with the oily ink in 
the morning. The pressroom floor 
should be swept at night only. Careless- 
ness in this respect is sometimes an 
unsuspected cause of difficulties. 

In changing from a light to a dark 
color or black, it is common in some 
shops to give only a slight washup, but 
it is safer to get all of the old ink out of 
the fountain as it may dry hard—so 
hard that strong detergents must be 
used for a clean up. Crude carbolic 
acid is very effective on the metal of 
fountain and the steel fountain roller, 
but should be used only on metal. 
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” BUDRSTELE 


Presenting brief reviews of books of value and service to workers in the graphic arts 


HE WOODS ARE FULL of copy-fit- 
j ew gages and gadgets, many of 
which are of considerable help. But it 
is probably safe to say that “Hopper’s 
Type Tables,” recently issued in book 
form, include more faces than can be 
found in any other copy-fitting infor- 
mation ever offered between the two 
covers of a book. 

in eighty large, excellently designed 
pages (10 by 13) the author presents 
the results of more character-counting 
calculations than most typographers 
or compositors would do in a life time. 
And this data, it should be said, has 
been subjected to exhaustive tests and 
long, practical usage. The fundamental 
data on which the tables are based has 
been proved accurate in the author’s 
own business for seventeen years. 

When A. Raymond Hopper, typo- 
graphic designer and _ advertising 
writer, first became interested in copy- 
fitting in 1920, there was available no 
such instruments as the tables he 
eventually compiled. There were sys- 
tems covering a diverse but always 
limited selection of faces; and Mr. 
Hopper required something more com- 
prehensive. He set himself the task of 
ascertaining the length of line that any 
given number of typewritten charac- 
ters would require in any size and face 
of type. 

To learn this, as he tells in the intro- 
duction to his book, he hand-counted 
approximately ten thousand charac- 
ters of each of thirteen different faces, 
in every size up to eighteen-point— 
about 800,000 in all. His laboriously 
gathered data he put onto a type gage, 
and for a long while this proved to be 
very satisfactory. 

The gage, however, covering the 
thirteen original faces, grew increas- 
ingly inadequate, for new faces, to 
which the gage would not apply, kept 
appearing. By 1936 Mr. Hopper had 
compiled a mass of new figures; and 
these, under the title of “Hopper’s 
Type Tables,” were published in The 
Printing Art Quarterly. The tables met 
with wide popularity, and the publish- 
ers suggested that Mr. Hopper com- 
plete the task by supplying similar 
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figures for practically all the usable 
faces now available. 

When it is realized that today there 
are more than one thousand faces to 
choose from, and that most are cut in 
from six to a dozen sizes, it becomes 
apparent that copy-fitting information 
to cover practically every problem is 
a boon -indeed. “Hopper’s Type Ta- 
bles” contains information—not ap- 
proximately, not in general percent- 
ages, but accurately and precisely— 
for every size and every cutting of 
over six hundred roman and italic 
faces, or nearly 5,000 separate fonts, 
in all sizes up to thirty-six-point. 

The book contains five tables: Table 
I, giving pica width of an average line 
of one hundred characters, in any face 
or size of type; Table II, type faces of 
all sizes having the same “set,” 
grouped together; Table III, showing 
the number cf characters that will set 
in a line of one hundred picas; Table 
IV, average number of characters for 
a line of any pica width, for any “set”; 
and Table V, a reference table of half- 
a-thousand type faces arranged alpha- 
betically for quick reference. 

In addition to this basic informa- 
tion, there is Mr. Hopper’s interesting 
introductory remarks, giving the back- 
ground of his work, and a section of 
“Problems” which makes clear the 
simple application of the method to 
practically every copy-fitting situa- 
tion. The volume itself is a striking 
example of bookmaking; it is printed 
throughout in two colors on an excel- 
lent grade of heavy-weight paper, case 
bound in durable green cloth covers, 
and stamped in gold on front and 
spine. It can be obtained from THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S book department 
for $10.25, postpaid.—A. E. P. 


Letterhead Design 


HILE WE CANNOT wholly agree 
with the author when he says 


that nothing comprehensive on the 
subject of letterhead design and manu- 
facture seems to have been written, and 
that this, his book, is the first attempt 
on the subject, we are fully in agree- 









ment with him when he says that there 
is need for a volume that will serve as 
a text book for letterhead design. Much 
has been written on the subject in years 
past, but unfortunately it has been 
rather scattered and not compiled in 
form for ready reference. 

Again, we agree with the author 
when he says: “It has become evident 
to me that it would help if definite 
standards for letterhead appreciation 
could be established.” However, it does 
seem that there is something to the 
idea that the letterhead should, to a 
certain extent, at least, express a cer- 
tain amount of individuality, conform- 
ing to the canons of good taste, of 
course, and that it should have some 
application to the specific line of busi- 
ness or occupation, or whatever it 
might be, in which the one for whom 
it is planned is engaged. 

The foregoing is not for a moment 
meant in a critical vein. The author, 
Frederick Scheff, in his new book on 
“Letterhead Design and Manufac- 
ture,” has done a highly commendable 
work in presenting a discussion of 
those factors which make for good let- 
terhead design. It is, in reality, the first 
time we recall seeing a volume of such 
proportions devoted solely to the sub- 
ject. He has presented his subject in an 
interesting manner, demonstrating 
that he knows it thoroughly, and offers 
a great amount of material worthy of 
careful study by those designing or 
planning letterheads. 

Starting with a brief historical re- 
view, “Where Do Letterheads Come 
From?” then going into “Designing 
the Letterhead,” following with “Mak- 
ing Lettering Talk,” “The Trade- 
Mark,” “The Neat Letterhead,” “The 
Personal Letterhead,” “The Circular 
Letterhead,” then the printed, litho- 
graphed, and engraved letterheads, the 
author includes a chapter “About Pa- 
per,” and closes with “The Souvenir 
Letterhead.” Many illustrations are 
shown, a number of actual specimens 
in full size, with numerous reproduc- 
tions, and plates demonstrating points 
brought out in the text. 

The volume is 814 by 11 inches in 
size, 228 pages plus inserts and plates, 
a novel idea being adopted in showing 
many of the reproductions at the tops 
of right-hand pages of text in the posi- 
tion they would occupy on the actual 
letterhead itself. 

“Letterhead Design and Manufac- 
ture,” by Frederick Scheff, is pub- 
lished by the Fredericks Company, 
New York City; price: $10.—H. B. H. 
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Display Typography 

BOOK THAT WILL find a ready 

market among compositors, lay- 
out men, advertising men, printing 
apprentices, and teachers and students 
of printing is Unit II of the “I. T. U. 
Lessons in Printing,” recently re- 
issued under the title “Display Com- 
position” and bearing the well known 
name of John H. Chambers as author. 

This important addition to the series 
of bound volumes published by the 
Typographical Union is a meaty, prac- 
tical book (834 by 518) containing 
316 pages of text matter and about 
three hundred illustrations. The work 
has been carefully planned and organ- 
ized, and its ten units constitute an 
excellent introduction to the field of 
display typography. The explanations 
of the text are presented logically and 
graphically, and they are so well sup- 
ported by illustrative material that any 
interested reader can readily grasp the 
basic facts about typography. 

The introductory chapters deal with 
the major styles and principles of ty- 
pographic display and with techniques 
for making simple layouts and setting 
simple ads. The later chapters contain 
much more detailed explanations of 
the actual work of the ad typographer. 
Some of the topics receiving special 
attention are the placement of type and 
cuts, the use of modernistic lines and 
faces, the wording and setting of news- 
paper and magazine heads. 

This volume, like its predecessors 
in the I. T. U. series, is well adapted 
for classroom use; its glossaries, sum- 
maries, instruction sheets, test ques- 
tions, and index will greatly facilitate 
teaching and understanding. The is- 
suance of this text and reference work 
at this time is a forceful reminder of 
the valuable service rendered by one 
trade organization to the cause of vo- 
cational training for printers. 

Copies of “Display Composition” 
can be secured from the I. T. U., Box 
959, Indianapolis, Indiana.—D. G. 


The Village Press 


N COMMEMORATION of the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of The Village Press by Frederic 
W. Goudy this book, “A Bibliography 
of The Village Press,” has been com- 
piled by Melbert B. Cary, Junior, and 
published in a limited edition (260 
copies) by The Press of the Woolly 
Whale, New York City. Adding to the 
interest of the book is an account of 
the genesis of the press, written by Mr. 


Goudy, and a portion of the 1903 diary 
of Will Ransom, co-founder of The 
Village Press, giving some of the inti- 
mate details of the trials and tribula- 
tions the founders went through in 
getting things started. A wood-cut 
frontispiece showing The Old Mill at 
Marlboro, and eight collotype illus- 
trations, including a portrait of Mr. 
Goudy and one of the late Bertha M. 
Goudy, also add to the interest and 
value of this record of one of the out- 
standing private presses of our time. 
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Only 260 numbered copies have been printed 


It was in 1903 that The Village 
Press was started, though as Mr. 
Goudy tells us it had its real begin- 
nings almost a decade before the press 
was set up. The first location was at 
Park Ridge, a suburb of Chicago; then 
came Hingham, Massachusetts; later 
New York City; then Forest Hills Gar- 
dens, New York; and finally its present 
site, Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, New 
York. Hence the bibliography is ar- 
ranged to list the publications as 
printed at each location. 

Over 230 publications of The Vil- 
lage Press are listed and described, 
and the book is a worthy tribute to the 
one who has through all these years 
carried on the ideals of the press and 
upheld the traditions upon which it 
was founded. It is a collector’s item; 
only 260 numbered copies have been 
issued; the type was set by hand in 
Tory and fourteen-point Village No. 2 
by George W. Van Vechten, Junior, 
and printed on Strathmore Permanent 
Book. The compiler informs us in a 
concluding paragraph that the work 
has been in preparation eight years. 


Making Printers’ Type Faces 


ERE WE HAVE a highly intriguing 

monograph on what, to printers, 
should be an exceedingly interesting 
and important topic, that of the mak- 
ing of type faces. The author, R. Hunter 
Middleton, is director of the depart- 
ment of type-face design of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago, and 
has a number of type-face designs to 
his credit. He presents his subject in 
simple yet clear and forceful manner. 
His book is stimulating. 

Sketching briefly the earlier work of 
letter founding and the cutting of 
punches, Mr. Middleton takes up the 
making of contemporary type faces, 
emphasizing the fact that the change 
from the traditional procedure is 
largely one of mechanization—me- 
chanical devices take the place of tra- 
dition’s manual craftsmanship. That, 
of course, refers to the work of pro- 
duction following the original design, 
for, as Mr. Middleton points out, “de- 
sign is still a manual art and will re- 
main thus so long as our alphabet 
retains its present conventional forms.” 

In his closing paragraph the author 
states: “It is not very wise to prophesy 
what the future holds for type-face de- 
sign. Some authorities look forward to 
the evolution of a new alphabet that 
will express the English language 
phonetically in much the same manner 
as shorthand characters. As much as 
30 per cent saving in space, also time 
for the compositor and reader, is 
claimed for such an alphabet. Others 
recommend the simplification of our 
dual-character alphabet into a single 
one combining capitals and lower-case. 
This would result in an alphabet cor- 
responding in idea with that period in 
the development of our roman lower- 
case known as the uncial hand, found 
in the manuscripts written from the 
fourth to the eighth century. When we 
finally recognize the inertia of people 
and the unfavorable economic factors 
involved in such a change, the possi- 
bilities are that we shall plod along 
with our present alphabets and look to 
our inventive abilities for additional 
variety in the type faces that are and 
will be required ... .” 

A showing of type-face alphabets de- 
signed by the author appears follow- 
ing the monograph. The book (thirty- 
six pages of text plus seventeen pages 
of alphabets) was designed by the 
author and Norman W. Forgue, and 
published by The Black Cat Press, 
Chicago.—H. B. H. 
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TREND IS TOWARD HIGHER LEVELS 


EGARDLEss of any possible lull in 
business, regardless of any so- 
called business recession, or any se- 
vere handicaps that certain industries 
may be encountering, statistics show 
that the printing industry as a whole 
has made definite progress in staging 
a comeback to the higher levels of pre- 
vious years. The two accompanying 
tables reveal what progress has been 
made as reflected by various indexes. 


hour index for the past several years, 
with 1923 as the basis. These figures 
have been issued by the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. 

For a brief survey of the progress 
the printing industry is making, these 
two reliable tables will suffice. 

For those who have protested that 
there were entirely too many printing 
establishments in this country, the col- 
umn in Table I, showing the number of 





Statistics on the Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries of the United States* 





Number of 
Establish- 
ments 


34,757 


Number of 
Employes 


286,254 


Year 
1914 


1929 24,360 471,620 


1931 21.978 1255,480 


1933 19,293 399,954 


1935 22,606 475,123 


1936 


Wages and 
Salaries 
Paid 
$207,720,982 
953,466,000 
1438,630,000 
580,473,299 


795,197,766 


Value of 
Exports 


$ 9,639,860 


Value of 
Products 


$ 937,125,476 

2,760,196,000 27,120,050 
2,212,267,000 18,176,225 
1,726,425,370 11,379,837 
2,164,995,207 15,858,863 


19,929,485 





1 Does not include number of salaried employes and salaries paid. 


*From “Foreign Graphic Arts Industries,’ U. S. Department of Commerce. 








PRODUCTIVE-HOUR INDEX 


Issued by Department of Finance and Accounting, United Typothetae of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Index Number Based on 1923 as 100 





1931 1932 


1933 


1934 1935 1936 1937 





January ices 95.4 83.5 
February .. S63 86.3 
3 (8 84.3 
April ; ree 81.6 
May 95.5 76.5 
June : gsi OBO 69.8 
July _ = Mz 62.5 
August - sti! GO 62.5 
September -.. B20 66.1 
October xcatnrcs 65.6 
November Jace 66.6 
December ees | 65.6 





66.1 71.8 77.3 
69.5 74.4 79.9 83.1 
61.7 77.3 80.1 82.1 
61.5 75.3 “LZ 83.7 100.4 
66.5 77.0 80.3 86.2 101.9 
62.7 70.6 78.0 80.8 95.1 
63.3 70.6 74.6 80.3 90.1 
63.9 70.2 79.7 85.9 96.3 
68.0 77.5 83.0 93.6 99.8 
71.4 78.3 84.5 97.8 102.3 
74.3 79.8 86.1 101.4 102.2 
73.8 80.9 83.7 97.9 100.4 


81.5 98.6 
103.2 
100.2 








These tables indicate that the printing industry as a whole has made definite progress in stag- 
ing a comeback to higher levels of previous years, and should stimulate printing promotion 


Table I shows principal statistics on 
the printing, publishing, and allied 
industries of the United States during 
recent years, with a comparative state- 
ment of total exports for the same pe- 
riod. These figures are taken from the 
1937 U. S. Department of Commerce 
report on Foreign Graphic Arts Indus- 
tries. Table II shows the productive- 
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establishments, should present an en- 
couraging picture. The number of 
plants has declined tremendously— 
from 34,757 in 1914 to 24,360 in 1929, 
Since 1929 there has been a still fur- 
ther decline with a gradual upswing 
to the point where in 1935 the number 
of establishments is still short of the 
1929 total. Included in this classifica- 


tion are the following types of plants: 
printing and publishing of books, 
periodicals, and music; lithograph- 
ing; engraving; electrotyping; and 
general commercial printing. 

The number of wage earners and 
salaried employes in 1935 exceeds the 
1929 number; but the wages and sal- 
aries paid to this larger group falls 
short of the 1929 figure. 

The value of exports in 1936 was 
greater than in any previous year with 
the exception of 1929. There has been 
a steady rise of annual exports since 
1933. In that year eleven million dol- 
lars worth of printing products were 
exported from this country. In 1935 
the exports were close to sixteen mil- 
lion, while in 1936 the twenty-million 
mark was just barely missed. 

These figures reflect the return of 
the market for American printing 
products abroad. Although a certain 
portion of the total exports consists of 
advertising material accompanying 
export shipments, there is substantial 
demand abroad for printed material 
to be sold as such. The wide dissemi- 
nation of American books and maga- 
zines has been of great value in the 
stimulation of printing-export trade. 
Books and periodicals published in 
the United States are now exported to 
every foreign country. 

Although not all of the Government 
figures for 1936, and none of the 1937 
figures, are available as yet, the U.T.A. 
index of printing activity, as shown in 
Table II, is an indication of the recent 
rise in the production level of the 
country. This monthly record of pro- 
ductive hours shows that the year 1937 
was by far better—individually, by 
months, or as a whole—than any pre- 
vious period as far back as 1931. 

Observers occasionally claim that 
they discover slight discrepancies in 
the various available figures on the 
definite progress that the printing in- 
dustry is making in staging a come- 
back to the higher levels of previous 
years. What differences exist, it should 
be pointed out, are not due to any dis- 
agreement over the fact that the climb 
of the printing industry is upward. 
They are attributable to the fact that 
the objects of the statistical informa- 
tion in many cases are not the same. 

What the future holds is a question, 
but there is every incentive to believe 
that over a period of time conditions 
will continue to improve. Strong pro- 
motional effort at this time will assure 
the printer of his share of future 
business and profit. 
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Ruf Gonzales Dies 


Ruf Gonzales, in charge of layout and pro- 
duction for the promotion department of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, died on Monday, 
June 6, at the age of forty-six years. At the 
time of his death Mr. Gonzales was sched- 
uled to leave on June 25 to give a six-weeks 
lecture course on newspaper production at 
the University of Mexico. 

Widely known as a typographic expert and 
as a consultant for newspapers and maga- 
zines, Mr. Gonzales, who was born in Cuba, 
was attracted to printing at an early age. 
When but a boy he was sent to this country 
to get his schooling, and while carrying on 
his own studies he taught Spanish to his fel- 
low pupils. 

When Gonzales returned to his home he 
was taken into his father’s sugar business 
with a view to following in his father’s foot- 
steps. Evidently that field was not to his lik- 
ing, for later on he returned to this country, 
going to New York City and for a time work- 
ing as an accountant for a firm of exporters. 
Printing, however, had a strong appeal for 
him, and it was not long before he gave up 
accounting, started with an advertising 
agency, carrying on his study of typography 
and layout, finally securing a position with 
the New York Herald-Tribune in 1924, also 
acting as a consultant on typography, rede- 
signing the layouts for a number of papers in 
Central and South America as well as some 
of the national magazines of this country. 


Country Life Press Sold 


The Country Life Press, operated since 
1910 as a model plant by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, at Garden City, New York, 
has been reported sold, John J. Hessian, a 
former business executive of the company 
now being the head. The Country Life Press, 
said to be one of the first printing plants to 
adopt advanced working conditions, has 
been recognized as a show place, having 
model offices and landscaped grounds which 
have attracted many visitors. 


Edward L. Stone Dies 


Edward L. Stone, president and treasurer 
of the Stone Printing and Manufacturing 
Company, of Roanoke, Virginia, and for 
many years one of the most active leaders in 
national affairs of the printing industry, died 
on Friday, June 3. Born at Liberty (now 
Bedford), Virginia, in September of 1864, 
Mr. Stone started as a printer’s apprentice 
on the Bedford Sentinel at Liberty in 1875, 
later working as a journeyman on several 
newspapers and joining the forces of the 
Bell Printing and Manufacturing Company 
at Roanoke in 1883. He became manager of 
the company in 1887, and president of the 
Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company 
in 1901. 


Serving as president of the company until 
1922, Mr. Stone then was elected chairman 
of the board, but returned to the office of 
president and treasurer in 1929. For a num- 
ber of years he had been in failing health, 
but continued his active interest in affairs of 
the company and in his other connections, 
many times carrying on an extensive corre- 
spondence even while confined to his bed. 
He had served as president of the Typothetae 
of Central and Western Virginia; in various 
capacities with the United Typothetae of 
America, for many years chairman of that 





EDWARD L. STONE, 1864-1938 


organization’s committee on better printing; 
as president of the Borderland Coal Com- 
pany; president of the Century Bank and 
Safe Deposit Company; Chairman of the 
Roanoke Commission on City Planning and 
Zoning; was an honorary member of the 
Roanoke Rotary Club; and was active on the 
Virginia State Commission on Establishment 
of a Liberal Arts College for Women. 

Edward L. Stone was a true lover of fine 
printing. Always an ardent student of print- 
ing in all its phases, he was the possessor of 
an extensive private library which included 
many of the choicest masterpieces of early 
printing as well as that of our times. To Mr. 
Stone is due a great amount of credit for the 
fact that the Library of Congress now pos- 
sesses the largest collection of incunabula in 
the world, for it was he who exerted consid- 
erable influence in bringing about the ac- 
quisition of the Vohlbehr Collection of 
Incunabula, among which is included one of 
the finest copies of the Gutenberg Bible 
known to be in existence. 








Standard Type Specimens Urged 


An idea for a new style of type-specimen 
sheets, which should receive careful consid- 
eration throughout the industry, was pre- 
sented at the spring conference of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association, 
held at Toronto, June 3 and 4, by the asso- 
ciation’s president, Sol M. Cantor. The plan 
calls for the use of index cards, 4 by 6 inches, 
which could be filed in an ordinary card- 
index drawer file, a separate card for each 
type face. Each card would have printed on 
it the capital and lower-case alphabets, to- 
gether with such small caps and italics as 
are included, also any special characters 
included in the font; and, in the smaller text 
faces, blocks of type would be shown set 
solid, leaded one point, and leaded two 
points. The card would also carry informa- 
tion such as the alphabet length, for both 
caps and lower-case, the number of charac- 
ters in a pica, and so on. On larger faces, or 
display faces, the cap alphabet would be 
shown on one side of the card, while the 
lower case would be on the reverse side, and 
in the giant sizes the card would be enlarged 
and scored so it would fold to proper size for 
convenient filing. 

As suggested by Mr. Cantor, the cards 
could be printed and distributed by the 
makers of the type when a new face is intro- 
duced, not necessarily displacing the regular 
type-specimen sheets or books, though it 
would offer a method which probably would 
be effective and less expensive. A printer or 
trade compositor purchasing a new face 
could order a number of the cards, imprint 
his own firm name on them if he so desired, 
and distribute them among his customers and 
prospects at less expense than getting up the 
regular form of type-specimen book. In be- 
tween the introduction of new faces the 
makers could gradually print cards for the 
older faces until the index would be com- 
plete, including old as well as new type 
faces available. 

By this method, as set forth in the sugges- 
tion offered by Mr. Cantor, there would in a 
short time be an effective index of universal 
type-specimen sheets. The use of the card- 
index file would simplify the filing of the 
specimens, would eliminate the present diff- 
culty of having a number of different type- 
specimen books of varying styles and sizes, 
and would offer a much more convenient 
system of reference. Once such a system was 
started all users of type faces would naturally 
want to accumulate their own files, and this 
would make it unnecessary for printers’ and 
trade compositors’ salesmen to carry bulky 
books when calling on their customers. In 
short, it would mean standardization of type- 
specimen sheets, which would be a great 
advantage to all users of type, and a distinct 
contribution to the entire graphic arts in 
which each branch should coéperate. 
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Kelly Press Schools Finish 


Two Kelly Press Schools operated by 
branches of American Type Founders com- 
pleted their courses of instruction recently, 
the first at Cleveland, Ohio, the second at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. At Cleveland, 218 
pressmen received five weeks instruction 
under the guidance of Jack Walsh, instructor, 
and were given a farewell banquet at the 
Alpine Village, at which E. C. Raasch, the 
branch manager, acted as toastmaster, echo- 


Kelly 


contest being divided into three divisions: 
First, the printer who has the best letter- 
head; second, the printer who prints for a 
customer the best “type” letterhead; third, 
the printer who prints for a customer the 
best “plate” letterhead. 

Prizes are offered winners in the three di- 
visions, and these will be awarded at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the association. Only 
members of the two associations—the Print- 
ing Arts Association and the Graphic Arts 
Association—are eligible for entry in the 
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A. T. Fs Kelly Press School winds up successful study course at Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ing the sentiments of the students in paying 
tribute to the remarkable ability and pleasant 
personality of the instructor, and extending 
appreciation for the splendid codperation ex- 
tended by Charles Hiss, business representa- 
tive of Cleveland Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union Number 56. 

At Minneapolis the school was attended by 
one hundred students from that city and 
thirty-four from St. Paul, the traditional 
closing banquet being led by Ansgar Gyde- 
sen, branch manager, Among the students at- 
tending the class was the president of the St. 
Paul union, who attended every session; also 
Lemuel I. Porter, instructor at Dunwoody In- 
stitute, who in speaking at the banquet said he 
had learned more about presswork from his 
study than he ever thought could be learned 
from a single course. Speakers at the ban- 
quet included the presidents and secretaries 
of both the Minneapolis and St. Paul unions. 


Letterhead Contest in Columbus 


Codperative promotion of better printing 
by local organizations of printers is spread- 
ing. Several such movements have been 
referred to in these pages, and another has 
been brought to our attention, this being the 
Graphic Arts Association, the Young Men’s 
Divisien of the Printing Arts Association, of 
Columbus, Ohio. In its bulletin for June, the 
association announces a letterhead contest, 
to run from June 15 to September 15, the 
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contest, and arrangements have been made 
to have all the submitted letterheads dis- 
played at the advertising club, in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building lobby, and in 
other prominent places throughout the city. 


N. Y. E. P. A. Reports 


In a well printed booklet of twenty pages, 
8% by 11, carrying the title “Performance 
—Annual Report of New York Employing 
Printers Association, Incorporated, for the 
Fiscal Year 1937-1938,” that association dem- 
onstrates its firm belief in the wise policy 
of keeping its membership informed regard- 
ing what is being done by the organization. 
In a well written foreword—“Achievement 
Through Cooperation”—the president, Na- 
than Goldmann, introduces the report of the 
year’s work, following which the executive 
vice-president, Don H. Taylor, carries on, 
first with some highlights, then with detailed 
information on the association’s activities. 

Headlines through the booklet include 
“Financial Management,” “Governmental 
Relations,” “Inter-Trade Relations,” “Mem- 
bership Relations,” “Production Helps,” 
“Public Relations,” “Sales Promotion,” the 
text showing that hundreds of questions per- 
taining to tax problems were answered, that 
the credit service is being used by more of 
the members, that aid has been rendered 
members in connection with tax disputes, 
that assistance has been given in increasing 
shop efficiency, and so on. 


W.H. Conrad Heads N. E. A. 


W. H. Conrad of the Medford, Wisconsin, 
Star News is the new president of the 
National Editorial Association, elected at the 
fifty-third annual convention held at White 
Sulphur Springs, June 20-21-22. Mr. Conrad 
is one of the best known weekly publishers 
in the country, having put his paper on the 
map by developing a large volume of classi- 
fied advertising in a town of less than 2,000. 

For the first time since the collapse of the 
N. R. A. left the National Editorial Associa- 
tion with a heavy debt, the treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a fair balance in hand. 

During the past year a clearing house was 
set up for the dissemination of information 
and the development of services. A policy for 
state affiliation was also adopted, whereby 
all the members of a state organization be- 
come automatically members of the N. E. A. 
Seventeen states have now affiliated under 
this plan, and the membership is presenting 
a united front on legislative matters and in 
promoting policies of interest to the industry. 
“It is increasingly important that attention 
be given to the legislative situation both in 
the states and at Washington,” said an offi- 
cial. “Some legislation is aimed directly at 
the newspapers—such as regulation of adver- 
tising—and in addition there are bills which 
hit the publishers indirectly. . . .” 

The retiring president, Will W. Loomis, of 
LaGrange, Illinois, recommended two con- 
ventions a year, one in the fall or winter de- 
voted strictly to business with official dele- 
gates from each state. The second convention, 
open to all members and their families, to 
be held in the spring or summer and _ fol- 
lowed by a tour of some state or section as 
in the past. This was approved by the ad- 
visory council which is made up of the presi- 
dent and secretary of each state association. 
It met June 20 with Ed Bemis, Colorado 
publisher and field manager for that state, 
presiding. The council made other recom- 
mendations, including some new form of rep- 
resentation for the states. 

The highlights on the convention program 
were addresses by Merle Thorpe, editor of 
The Nation’s Business, Col. Frank Knox, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, Roy 
Dickinson, president of Printers’ Ink Publi- 
cations, and Wheeler McMillan, editorial 
director of Country Home Magazine. Colonel 
Knox was scheduled to talk on “Propaganda” 
but he made a partisan address, unfavorable 
to the administration, and this brought forth 
the fireworks as Hon. Homer A. Holt, gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, was at the banquet 
and insisted on being given an opportunity 
to reply. He criticised the Chicago publisher 
for making a political address, and this tilt 
gave the newspapers of the state front-page 
stories and editorial material for days. 

Another highlight was a visit to Arthur- 
dale where Mrs. Roosevelt had lunch with 
the editors and explained what the Govern- 
ment is trying to accomplish in this much- 
publicised project. 

Howard Palmer of the Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, Press was elected vice-president 
and A. S. Hardy of Gainesville, Georgia, is 
the new director. The holdover officers and 
directors are: Walter Crim, Salem, Indiana, 
treasurer; Roy Brown, San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia; Raymond Howard, London, Ohio; 
R. C. Stitser, Winnemucca, Nevada; Edwin 
F. Abels, Lawrence, Kansas; Bruce McCoy, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Chicago Supplymen Elect 


Members of the Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago, assembled for their annual 
meeting and election of officers on June 3, 
selected W. B. L. Drawbaugh, International 
Printing Ink Corporation, as president for 
the coming year. Other officers elected were: 
A. R. Quaintance, of J. D. Hennigan Com- 
pany, vice-president; Ivan G. Anderson, of 
C. F. Anderson and Company, treasurer; and 
W. C. Smith, of Simonds-Worden-White 
Company, secretary. Members elected to 
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serve on the executive committee were: H. L. 
Ditzler, of the American Printers’ Roller 
Company; Ellis T. Gash, of Ellis T. Gash 
Company; Henry Herr, of Globe Electrotype 
and Engraving Company; R. R. Perry, of 
Reynolds R. Perry; and the retiring presi- 
dent, L. A. Neumann, of the M. & L. Type- 
setting and Electrotyping Company. 

A report presented at the annual meeting 
showed that the Chicago Guild has con- 
cluded an unusually successful year, with 
noteworthy gains in membership and atten- 
dance at its monthly meetings. 


New York Students Graduate 


The largest graduating class in the history 
of the educational courses conducted by the 
New York Employing Printers Association, 
consisting of 346 students, received diplomas 
at exercises held on Monday, June 13, at the 
Manhattan Industrial High School. The 
graduation address was delivered by Harford 
Powel, of the Institute of Public Relations. 
William F. Riecker, of Lens & Riecker, In- 
corporated, and vice-president of the associa- 
tion, spoke on behalf of the organization and 
congratulated the students on being in a 
much happier position than the average 
young person graduating from school or col- 
lege in that practically every member of the 
class is steadily employed in positions con- 
nected with printing and publishing estab- 
lishments, advertising agencies, and so on. 

High-ranking students in different courses 
were made the recipients of special awards 





as follows: Joseph Laufer, for advertising 
typography; Donald McLoughlin, applied 
design and layout; Louis Pinter, applied de- 
sign and layout, advanced; Charles Lom- 
bardi and Rosalind Geiger, cost accounting ; 
Edward T. Corsa and Robert Lucas, elements 
of printing and printing processes; Albert I. 
Cohen, estimating; Benjamin F. Grogan and 
Stanley C. Walkwitz, estimating, advanced; 
Edward C. Sanna, production management ; 
Daniel Lewis, proofreading; E. A. Hoaglund, 
public speaking; Otto Kurth, lithography; 
C. Eric Lundberg, selling. 


Typothetae’s Letterhead Contest 


In the interests of better printing the Capi- 
tal District Typothetae, Albany, New York, 
has sponsored a competition, the object of 
which is to improve the appearance of letter- 
heads produced by customers of the printer- 
members of the association. Cash prizes are 
offered for the greatest improvement in the 
appearance and quality of business station- 
ery, the newly printed letterhead of every 
customer in each establishment being eligi- 
ble in the competition. 

Letterheads produced for one customer 
will not be compared with those produced 
for other customers. The only basis of the 
competition is the difference in appearance, 
type arrangement and design, quality of pa- 
per, extra colors, and so on, between the 
newly printed letterhead and one printed for 
customer within past eighteen months. 

The first prize offered is $25 in cash; sec- 
ond $15; third $10; ten prizes of $5 each. 


Huge Paper Contract for Life 


Officials of Life magazine paid a visit to 
the mill of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, during the middle of June for the 
purpose of inspecting the new 127-inch-wide 
paper machine installed in the mill and built 
exclusively for producing coated paper for 
the magazine. Five of these large papermak- 
ing machines are now installed in the Wis- 
consin Rapids mill. 

The Consolidated company has six paper- 
making machines now equipped with its own 
invention by which paper is formed, dried, 
and then coated all in one operation on the 
machine, a revolutionary departure from the 
traditional method of making coated paper. 
The company has sold the rights for the use 
of the invention to large paper companies in 
England, France, Switzerland, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, four paper mills abroad 
now having the invention installed and in 
operation, producing coated paper for many 
magazines and publications. 

While on their trip the officials of Life 
also visited two other mills of the Consoli- 
dated company at Biron and Stevens Point, 
the party including C. D. Jackson, general 
manager; N. L. Wallace, production man- 
ager; and Charles L. Stillman, treasurer of 
Time, Incorporated, publisher of Life. 

The greatest coated-paper contract ever 
made in this country, is the description 
given of the one which the publishers of Life 
have signed with Consolidated. The fulfill- 
ment of the contract requires the full capac- 
ity of the new machine and, in addition, 
tonnage from other machines in the com- 
pany’s mill, requiring the shipment of about 
forty carloads of fine coated paper for each 
weekly issue, and involving several million 
dollars a year. 






Intertype Retires Stock 


Taking advantage of the opportunity for 
effecting economy and saving of taxes 
through paying off its preferred stock, the 
board of directors of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion called for redemption on July 1 all of its 
outstanding 8 per cent preferred stock at 
$120 a share, the price specified in its cer- 
tificate of incorporation. The retirement of 
this stock, according to an announcement by 
the president, Neal Dow Becker, has been 
made convenient by the fact that the corpo- 
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ration is issuing $1,000,000 of ten-year de- 
bentures at 334 per cent interest to be 
amortized beginning with the sixth year. 

That the first preferred stock should be 
gradually retired was contemplated from the 
beginning, said Mr. Becker in his notice, and 
for this purpose a redemption fund was set 
up as required by the company’s charter. In 
pursuance of the charter provisions a sub- 
stantial portion of the first preferred stock 
had previously been retired. 


Boston Ad Club Celebrates 


At its regular meeting on Tuesday, May 
24, the Advertising Club of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, arranged its program to form a cele- 
bration of the three-hundredth anniversary 
of printing in this country. One feature of the 
celebration was the operation of a small rep- 
lica of the press brought to this country 
from England in 1638 by Stephen Daye and 
his sons, this being performed by Sidney A. 
Kimber, of The University Press, Cambridge, 
also an exhibit of present-day printing pro- 
duced in New England. 

The past, present, and future were well 
represented on the program for the celebra- 
tion by three speakers, “Printing—Yester- 
day” being the subject treated by A. J. 
Philpott, feature writer and _ historian; 
“Printing—Today” the topic of Watson M. 
Gordon, of Doremus and Company, advertis- 
ing; and “Printing—Tomorrow” by Thomas 
A. Tully, treasurer of Morehouse & Taylor, 
printers, and former mayor of New Haven. 
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Young Master Printers Score 


Members of the Young Master Printers 
Association of New South Wales demon- 
strated their ability to stage a successful 
exhibit, one that attracted crowds which at 
times broke through the ropes, during the 
one hundred and fiftieth Australian celebra- 
tions held in the new Manufacturers’ Pa- 
vilion at the Royal Agricultural Society 
Showground, April 9 to 23. 

Having received the confident approval of 
the executive board of the Master Printers As- 
sociation, the young master printers had 1,600 
square feet of display space placed at their 
disposal. This they proceeded to build up 
with walls and pillars of white corrugated 
board set off with bands of black. A colorful 


One feature was a copy of the first book 
published by the Australian Limited Edi- 
tions Society, said to be the finest example 
of book printing yet done in Australia. With 
it were sheets and a dummy of the society’s 
second book, now in process. 

A model paper mill, loaned by the Aus- 
tralian Paper Manufacturers Limited was 
included, with a plan showing the processes 
of production and a display of locally pro- 
duced papers. Inkmaking was also in evi- 
dence, a display of the ingredients used being 
shown together with the old ink mill on 
which Fred T. Wimble ground the first ink 
made in Australia. Types as they come from 
the casting machine and as finished ready for 
use had their place accompanied by an old 
hand-casting apparatus of past centuries. 


Young Lithographers Active 


The young master printers are not alone 
in their determination to promote their un- 
derstanding of various factors entering into 
the work they are called upon to do, for a 
similar movement has gained impetus among 
the young lithographers of New York City 
this past year. A neatly printed booklet 
brings word of the first year’s activities of 
the Young Lithographers Association, which 
started with informal meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing an organization of young 
men in the lithographic industry, and re- 
sulted in a temporary constitution and plan 
of organization being drawn up, these being 
followed by meetings at which various 
speakers imparted information of interest 


The Young Master Printers Association of New South Wales arranged this display as part of the association’s recent successful exhibit 


display of high-quality printed matter, in- 
cluding posters, cards, and boxes was 
mounted on these walls, surrounding exhibits 
of machinery in operation. 

A particular center of attraction was a 
late-model linotype around which crowds 
gathered during the entire time of the ex- 
hibition. Its rival for interest was a Hoe 
hand press, this being operated by three of 
the young printers, who produced copies of 
the first newspaper printed in Australia, the 
Sydney Gazette and New South Wales Ad- 
vertiser, issue of March 5, 1803. A Miehle 
vertical job press running color work also 
proved an attraction, this machine being kept 
busy on a long-run job throughout the show 
with crowds constantly watching its auto- 
matic operation. Adjacent to the linotype 
was a demonstration of hand typesetting, 
with a frame and cases of type, a section of 
the exhibit which particularly attracted the 
attention of a stray countryman, who picked 
up a full stick of type and apologized pro- 
fusely when the type was showered over the 
case, saying he thought the holder had a 
bottom to it. 

The operations of process engraving were 
demonstrated through the codperation of the 
Master Process Engravers Association, like- 
wise bookbinding, books in advance of their 
binding being displayed to show the proc- 
esses of gathering and collating, to forward- 
ing and finishing, a number of bound books 
with book jackets rounding off this portion 
of the exhibit. 
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The young printers went into the exhibit 
determined to make it a success, at least two 
of them being present at all times to super- 
intend the display, and they were rewarded 
not alone by the constant interest shown by 
visitors but also by the showers of praise 
and the sincere congratulations which were 
heaped upon them. 


Shirley Temple Visits Printer 


Shirley Temple, famous child movie star, 
in company with her mother, father, body- 
guards, press agent, maid, and two dolls, 
spent a warm June day in Akron, Ohio. They 
were motoring to tte cool mountains of 
Maine for a summer vacation. 

Mrs. Temple denied all references to pub- 
licity stunts, while the group visited the 
Saalfield Publishing Company, Akron’s gift 
to story-book-loving children the world over. 
President A. G. Saalfield, escorting Shirley 
and one of her famous dolls, described some 
of the printing and bindery operations which 
have gone into the forty-four million Shirley 
Temple books thus far produced by one of 
America’s outstanding specialty publishers. 

Shirley personally thanked George Falor, 
veteran transfer artist, for the part he plays 
in getting out her books. Everywhere she 
was the soul of graciousness and good humor. 
Apparently tireless on a hot morning, she 
listened to Mr. Saalfield as he described two 
new books about her, quite different, that 
were appearing in the fall. No announcement 
of her future plans was made. 


and importance. Such subjects as the rela- 
tionship of the lithographer to the advertiser, 
the plant of the future, the drug industry 
and lithography, direct-color photography 
and lithography, have been discussed. 

The purpose of the organization is to pro- 
vide a regular forum for the consideration 
of particular problems under the guidance 
of appropriate experts; the interchange of 
industry information about production, man- 
agement, and sales; to develop and 
strengthen the personal relationships be- 
tween individual members of the industry; 
to understand and consider from an industry 
standpoint the executive problems which 
must in time be faced by the members. 


Testimonial to M. S. Schaff 


Employes of the Dando-Schaff Printing 
and Publishing Company surprised their 
chief, Merle S. Schaff, president and treas- 
urer of the company, on Wednesday evening, 
June 8, when they gave a testimonial dinner 
in honor of his election to the presidency of 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia. Sixty per- 
sons were seated in the dining room when 
Mr. Schaff was led in, believing that he and 
Mrs. Schaff were to have dinner with Keith 
Rosser, company secretary, and Mrs. Rosser. 
Mr. Rosser, as toastmaster, introduced H. A. 
Bailey, sales-manager of the company, who 
paid a high tribute to Mr. Schaff, and W. A. 
Mecks, secretary-manager of the Typothetae 
of Philadelphia, who also paid tribute to Mr. 
Schaff. Entertainment followed. 
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Expands for Esquire Production 


A new Hoe super-production sixty-four- 
page rotary magazine press has been in- 
stalled in the plant of the Regensteiner 
Corporation, Chicago, to be used chiefly for 
printing Esquire magazine. The new press is 
equipped with all modern improvements and 
time-saving, quality printing features, em- 
bodying superfine ink distribution, solid- 
steel printing cylinders, newest anti-friction 
bearings, helical gears, spiral miters, and 
dryers developed especially for printing fine 
quality work at high speeds with the new 
high-speed inks. 

Regensteiner, through the installation of 
this new press, joins the ranks of other lead- 
ing printers and publishers who have re- 
cently added similar modern equipment for 
producing work formerly done on flat-bed 
presses and equipment. 


New Photogravure Machine 


From abroad comes a report of a new 
photogravure machine which seemingly of- 
fers possibilities for greatly increasing the 
use of this excellent process by which beau- 
tiful soft effects are obtainable. The new ma- 
chine is being manufactured by J. G. 
Mailander, of Stuttgart, Germany, and is 
known as the Mailander Ideal Photogravure 
machine, the manufacturer having spent a 
great amount of time in studying photogra- 
vure methods. With the new machine, it is 
said, plates can be used in place of the regu- 
lar cylinders or the thin copper plates which 
are attached to cylinders, and these plates 
can be supplied by regular photoengraving 
houses, making it unnecessary for the printer 
to install the necessary equipment. 

The machine is said to be entirely new 
and different, as well as better than those 
previously available, and has been demon- 
strated in a number of printing houses. It is 
accurate in register, having features which 
make register positive, among them bearer 
rings on the printing cylinder. There are spe- 
cial swing grippers operating between the 
feeder and the printing cylinder, the bearer 
rings eliminating the need for adjustment of 
the cylinder, a feature which gives stability 
and smooth running to the machine, and also 
insures constant peripheral agreement in 
size so that the circumference of the cylinder 
remains constant, thus eliminating the diff- 
culties encountered with the reduction of 
circumference with each grinding. 

A new system is involved in the “doctor- 
ing,” there being no percussion of the doctor 
blade with the plate, and the doctor blade 
being cleaned and honed at each revolution. 
Likewise the method of anchoring the plate 
is new, and there are other features which 
are said to contribute largely to the high 
standard of quality in the finished product. 
The press created considerable interest at 
the Paris Exhibition last fall. 


John Clyde Oswald Dies 


John Clyde Oswald, an outstanding figure 
for many years in the printing and related 
industries, died at his home in Pelham 
Manor, New York, on June 22. He was sixty- 
five years of age, and had been in poor health 
for several years, but remained at his work 
until several weeks before his death. 

He had always taken an active part in 
important movements for the advancement of 
the graphic arts and had served in various 






capacities in many of the associations in the 
industry. He was a man of wide achieve- 
ments, being recognized as an authority on 
the history of printing and on the life of 
Benjamin Franklin; and as a parliamen- 
tarian he was frequently called upon to settle 
disputed questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure at conventions and other business 
meetings and gatherings. 

John Clyde Oswald was born at Fort Re- 
covery, Ohio, on July 11, 1872. Starting at 
the printing trade in 1885, he worked part 
time on the weekly paper at Fort Recovery 
while attending high school. In 1894 he went 
to New York City, becoming a correspondent 
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of and contributor to, and opening the east- 
ern office for THE INLAND Printer. In 1897 
he became editor and publisher of The Amer- 
ican Printer, having purchased the old 
American Bookmaker, the name of which he 
changed. (Also combined in the new pub- 
lication were The Printing Trade News, The 
Master Printer, The Chicago Printer, The 
Western Printer, and The International 
Printer.) Later on, Mr. Oswald started the 
printing house known as The Oswald Press. 

Mr. Oswald continued the publication of 
The American Printer until 1925, when he 
sold his interests and joined the staff of the 
New York Employing Printers Association 
as managing director. Since 1935 he had 
been connected with the Gregg Publishing 
Company as production manager and man- 
aging editor of The Gregg Writer. 

A former president of the National Edi- 
torial Association, the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the Typothetae of the City of 
New York, the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations, the New York Trade Press As- 
sociation, the Art Alliance of America, the 
International Benjamin Franklin Associa- 
tion, Mr. Oswald also was active on commit- 
tees of the United Typothetae of America 
and other organizations. He also served as 
an instructor at New York University, and 
as an associate instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Business. 

Among his writings are “A History of 
Printing,” “Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” 
and “Benjamin Franklin in Oil and Bronze.” 








Mackey Advocates “Scrapping” 


As a step in the direction of solving the 
serious problem of over-equipment in the 
printing industry—over-equipment caused 
by the retention of machines that are out- 
moded and past their usefulness—a new plan 
for converting such machinery into liquid 
values has been evolved by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. The main idea of the 
plan, which has been developed by Joseph 
T. Mackey, president of the company, dates 
back to N. R. A. days when it was offered 
by Mr. Mackey to the graphic arts equipment 
industry and was approved by code authori- 
ties as a forward-looking plan for solving 
a situation which has had a depressing effect 
on all capital-goods industry. 

As put into application by the Mergen- 
thaler company the plan applies only to out- 
moded typesetting machinery. Other manu- 
facturers, however, have been invited to 
follow the same sort of plan or to develop 
improvements in it. Says Mr. Mackey: “We 
are for the best plan that can be devised to 
serve the best interests of the industry.” 

Briefly described, the plan, which is fully 
explained in a twelve-page booklet distrib- 
uted to all newspaper publishers and print- 
ing plant proprietors in the country, makes 
it possible for owners of outmoded type- 
setting machines to convert those machines 
at once into liquid values by means of credit 
memoranda to be issued by the Mergenthaler 
company, and which can be applied on pur- 
chases of new linotypes or linotype parts and 
supplies. Being negotiable, the credit memo- 
randa certificates may be sold. 

The owner of an old typesetting machine, 
for instance, may under the plan sell the 
machine outright to the Mergenthaler com- 
pany, receiving in payment a credit memo- 
randum in the agreed amount. The Mergen- 
thaler company then removes the machine 
from the plant and scraps it. The credit 
memorandum is good, during a period of 
five years thereafter, for 10 per cent of the 
purchase price of new products of the com- 
pany, including new linotypes of current 
model, matrices, magazines, molds, or other 
parts and supplies made by the company. 
The credit memorandum, being negotiable, 
wholly or in part, may be broken up into 
smaller units of $25 or more, and any or all 
of the units may be sold by the owner. 

In presenting the plan in the booklet Mr. 
Mackey, in referring to the fact that the gen- 
eral complaint against conditions in the 
graphic arts industries was for a time 
directed against over-equipment, emphasizes 
the distinction between over-equipment and 
surplus equipment. Over-equipment he de- 
scribes as “too many modern machines for 
the requirements of a given business”; sur- 
plus equipment as “extra, idle machines, 
many years old, outmoded and generally un- 
profitable to operate.” It is against this 
surplus equipment, which is presenting the 
more serious problem, that the company’s 
effort is now directed. It is doubted whether 
over-equipment is actually a cause for com- 
plaint today. 

Mr. Mackey also states: “It is fully real- 
ized that this credit-memorandum plan will 
be effective only to the extent that it receives 
support from the industry. The real thought, 
then, behind the plan is an endeavor on our 
part to try to improve the conditions in the 
industry. Machines that have no economic 
value will be scrapped.” 
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*« 


of the newest 


Brief mention fl? 


products and services offered to workers in the graphic arts field 





A new Canopy Loca tite, known as Model 
WC, has been announced by the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corporation, Fostoria, Ohio. 
The new unit is similar in character to the 
company’s Fostoria Canopy Localite utiliz- 
ing silvered bowl lamps or clear lamps with 
Alzak cups which, it is said, has received 
such quick acceptance by industry. In width 
36 inches, and available in 244-foot multiple 
lengths with a minimum of 5 feet, the new 
unit accommodates either 150-watt or 200- 
watt lamps, there being one socket to each 
2%%4-foot length. It is highly efficient, the man- 
ufacturer states, delivering an average of 33 
foot-candles with two 150-watt lamps over 
an area of 4 by 6 feet at a mounting height 
of 48 inches above the working surface, and 
the illumination provided is of a highly dif- 
fused or shadowless quality. The inside fin- 
ish for the reflecting surface is a special 
matt white baked enamel, while the outside 
finish is wrinkled gray baked enamel. 


FoR COMMERCIAL PRINTERS interested in 
up-to-date indoor electrical trucks for han- 
dling and moving around paper and other 
heavy weights, the Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company has just issued a thirty-two-page 
booklet illustrating its various models. Each 
illustration is accompanied by a concise set 
of specifications, including data on available 
power. The booklet is printed on heavy stock 


ELwett*+ PARBER 


Elwell-Parker’s new truck catalog 


in attractive colors, thereby clearly showing 
the mechanical details of the various units. 
The material is so arranged and classified 
that printers will have no difficulty in finding 
the type of equipment best suited for their 
particular needs. 


ApVANTAGES OF Howard Bond for letter- 
heads have been emphasized in a folder 
recently issued by the Howard Paper Com- 
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pany, of Urbana, Ohio, bringing out the 
millions of letters entrusted to the postal 
system of the country each day, and the part 
Howard Bond plays in the daily livelihood 
of modern business through business letters, 
personal letters, orders, statements, and all 
forms of printed communication. Envelopes 
to match the letterheads also are referred to. 
Two specimen business letterheads, one on 
ripple finish, the other on wove finish, are 
included in the folder. Also announced is 
the new 1938 Howard Portfolio, which dis- 
plays actual specimens of letterheads used 
by well known companies, and features the 
entire line, available in fourteen colors be- 
sides white, and in six finishes. By address- 
ing company headquarters, it is stated, inter- 
ested parties can secure the bock as well as 
color swatches, also swatches of Howard 
Mimeograph, which is furnished in six col- 
ors and two finishes. 


LrinocrAPH “50” is a new addition to its 
line announced by the Linograph Corpora- 
tion, of Davenport, Iowa, This new line-cast- 
ing machine incorporates many features 
making for ease and speed of operation, and 
handles standard matrices, the latter feature 
constituting the basic difference between the 
new machine and its predecessor, the “5,” 
announced a year ago. The first public show- 
ing of the new machine was made during the 
annual A. N. P. A. Mechanical Conference 
held at Toronto June 6 to 8. 

One feature of the new linograph, accord- 
ing to the announcement, is that in addition 
to handling standard matrices it possesses 
the ability to swiftly and efficiently assemble 
matrices of any font that has a 297-point, or 
smaller, lower-case alphabet, enabling the 
use of many large faces from the regular 
linograph magazines without requiring 72- 
channel magazines or side magazines. 

The new linograph is equipped with five 
vertical magazines, the vertical drop of the 
matrices from distributor to magazine and 
from magazine to assembler making it, the 
announcement states, exceptionally fast. 
Also, this fact, coupled with a shorter matrix 
travel and faster return to the magazine by 
means of a “2-in-1” distributor permits the 
machine to function continuously with but 
17 matrices in each channel. 

Among other features, the distributor is 
equipped with an improved type of cam lift 
which lifts large matrices at every other revo- 
lution of the screw, and small matrices at 
every revolution, which means that, in the 
case of the smaller matrices, a lateral travel 
speed of eight feet a minute delivers 384 
matrices a minute to the magazine. Finger- 
tip magazine shift, a recent linograph devel- 
opment, has been developed to an even higher 


point of perfection than on the “5,” on which 
it met with such great favor. The inter- 
changeable magazines are mounted and 


locked in the magazine cradle or removed 
from the cradle quickly and easily, and shift- 
ing the magazine back and forth to operating 
position for any of the five magazines re- 
quires but the raising of a hand-engaging 
lever and a finger-tip touch on the cradle. 


The cradle is rigidly mounted on hardened 
ball-bearing rollers. 

Other notable advancements are embodied 
in the new linograph machine, the announce- 
ment states, a complete description with nu- 
merous illustrations appearing in a new 24- 
page booklet which has just been issued. 


ATF Vapor Unit, a new and perfected 
device that acts as a local humidifier on 
presses, has been placed on the market fol- 
lowing exhaustive tests, according to an an- 
nouncement received from American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Definite 
advantages, it is stated, have been proved 
for lengthening the life of the rollers, keep- 


New vapor unit, operated by air, offered by 
American Type Founders; attached to press 


ing them tacky, cutting down on excessive 
ink consumption, increasing press produc- 
tion by fewer stops, and improving quality 
in printing. The benefits claimed for the va- 
por unit, it is said, are applicable to all types 
of letterpress printing rollers, whether com- 
position, non-meltable, rubber, synthetic, or 
process. Tests show other benefits such as a 
reduction in number of washups, better ink 
distribution, cooler rollers, and less picking. 

The ATF vapor unit is compact, and at- 
taches to the side of the press; it is operated 
entirely by air, and is available in three 
models. It is simple in adjustment, with no 
moving parts to wear out, and consumes only 
one-fourth cubic foot of air a minute. An air 
cleaner, flexible oil-proof copper tubing, 
and the company’s exclusive Tru-Flate quick 
connector are standard equipment with all 
models. Model 1 operates on air from the 
press plunger; Model 2 from a central air 
line or compressor; Model 3 in tandem with 
the ATF non-offset gun. The vaporized solu- 
tion which is sprayed above the rollers is a 
mixture of glycerin and water (three ounces 
of glycerin in a quart of water). 
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ZENOGRAPH is the name given a new line 
of equipment for making copies (similar to 
photostats) of letters, documents, blue-prints, 
layouts, advertisements, and other matter of 
like nature, recently announced by the Re- 
production Equipment Corporation, New 
York City. The new equipment, the an- 
nouncement states, incorporates many exclu- 
sive features, some patented and others on 
which patents have been applied for, and 
offers an inexpensive yet speedy method of 
making waterproof and smudgeproof copies 
in the office or home. The equipment occupies 
about the same space as an ordinary office 
desk, and is mounted on legs which are re- 
movable for shipping. Cabinet has a speckled 
bronze-like finish, one of the outstanding 
features being the patented pneumatic top 
which insures perfect contact. Size of the 
cabinet is 26 inches wide and 46 inches long 
with shelves down, 90 inches long with 
shelves in place. 


An ENGLISH-FINISH PAPER, Production 
Coated E. F., has been created by the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, especially for 
magazine, book, catalog, pamphlet, and ad- 
vertising printing where a rich and lustrous 
feel and appearance are desired, where faith- 
ful reproduction of halftone illustration is 








enjoyed for many years by users of coated 
papers. The stock is fully coated on each 
side, thus both sides are identical to the eye, 
to the touch, and also to the plates and ink 
—qualities which give it the ability to pro- 
duce clearness of halftone illustration and 
maintain brilliance of inks. The company has 
in preparation a piece of promotional liter- 
ature entitled “History of Modern Paper- 
making” which is to be distributed generally. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT in gravure-press en- 
gineering is presented in the Champlain 
gravure press, described and illustrated in a 
brochure just received from the Chambon 
Corporation, of Garfield, New Jersey. The 
Champlain gravure press, it is stated, is a 
flexible rotary gravure press, an all-purpose 
press, developed to meet the demands of 
printers for equipment with all the features 
of large gravure presses, and priced to com- 
pete with letterpress equipment. It is the 
result of years of continuous study, and in- 
corporates the features of previous Chambon- 
Champlain presses while including many 
new outstanding features such as instant 
control of register, higher press speeds, and 
extreme flexibility. It is designed to handle 
many different printing jobs within a wide 
size range, and can be changed quickly. 

















New development in gravure-press engineering seen in Champlain model ; Chambon Corporation 


required, and where the inherent qualities 
of English-finish, such as economy of paper 
cost and ease and speed of printing, must be 
rigidly adhered to. 

Production Coated E. F. is manufactured 
for halftone reproduction up to and includ- 
ing 120-line screen. The manufacturers 
claim it provides for the user of English- 
finish paper the same dominant qualities 


Among outstanding features of the design 
are the method of bringing the ink to the 
paper in proper condition, and the shorten- 
ing of the web between printing units. A 
special and exclusive method of applying ink 
to the printing cylinder and preventing its 
evaporation between the doctor blade and 
the point of impression is incorporated in the 
design, and, by increasing the ratio of drying 


web to non-drying web, shorter webs, higher 
press speeds, and more accurate register 
have been made possible. 

Designed for runs of 100,000 or more, and 
suitable for the production of all types of 
printing, the new Champlain gravure press is 
said to find application in many different 
fields—package printing, commercial print- 
ing, specialty printing, and so on. 


INTERSCRIPT is a new upright script face, 
the cutting in 14-point of which is announced 
by the Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York, for the stationery and card specialist. 


Shis paragraph set on the Intertype im 
the 1% point size of Interseript. $1234567 


THIS paragraph set in Eleven 
Point Intertype Beton Medium 
with Beton Bold $1234567890 


THIS paragraph is set in 
12 Point CAIRO Bold with 
Italic and SMALL Caps 1234 


Extension of both the Cairo and Beton 
families also has been announced by the com- 
pany, the Cairo Bold now being duplexed 
with bold italics and small caps, while an 
11-point size has been added to the Beton 
family. 


Bauer TEXxt, a new body type introduced 
by the Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, 
New York City, is offered in eleven sizes 
ranging from 8- to 48-point, with five sizes of 
initials from 30- to 72-point. This face is con- 
servative in character, yet it incorporates cer- 


BAUER TBAI 
new body type 


tain mannerisms which give it an air of nov- 
elty. It is a clear, clean-cut open letter with 
a modern “feeling” and an even gray tone. 
Bauer introduces it in combination with Leg- 
end, and asserts that it also combines exceed- 
ingly well with any other modern script 
letter. A specimen line is shown. 


AN AIR-DUSTING GUN, small enough to be 
held completely within the hand, yet with an 
air capacity equal to that of a large standard- 
model duster, is announced by the DeVilbiss 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. Known as type 
DGA, the improved gun is easily operated by 
closing the hand around the gun in any rea- 
sonable position and squeezing the one-piece 
thumb button and valve stem located in the 
middle of the gun body. 

Straight-line design puts the nozzle practi- 
cally in line with the air hose, permitting use 
of the tool in close quarters without kinking 
or bending the hose. High pressures direct 
from the main air line or lower pressures can 
be used in operating the duster, which, ac- 
cording to the announcement, has an air con- 
sumption of thirteen cubic feet at eighty 
pounds pressure. Exterior parts of the gun 
are dull nickel plated, rounded to fit the 
hand comfortable. The air-valve spring is 
cadmium-plated to prevent rusting. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 





Published Monthly by The Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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THE INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean comneny of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. Hunter, 
Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. “oe England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9505, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,139 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER-EDITOR wants printer with 

linotypes and large Miehles to finance profitable, new na- 
tional weekly business paper. About $20,000 needed. Form 
corporation; split stock 50-50. E 157 














LETTERHEAD CONTESTS 


$50 IN CASH PRIZES paid for your best letterhead design. 
Write for details at once. Tucker Letterhead Idea Service, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


JOB PLANT in S. E. Iowa, city of 30,000. Est. 1905. Now in 

operation. 22x34 Miehle Cylinder, 3 Job Presses, Punch, 
Stitcher, Folding Machine, Cutter and Perforator, all equipped 
with Individual Motors. Well equipped Composing Room and 
good supply of stock. $3500.00. E 148 


AUTOMATIC GAS BURNER. The Hoy Offset and Static Elimi- 

nator, the modern device that assures positive protection 
against Press Fires, Offset, and Static. Adaptable for Miehle 
Verticals, all makes of Flat Beds and Web Presses. 139 E. 3rd 
St., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—44-inch Twentieth Century Cutter; rebuilt; fully 
guaranteed. E-5 























PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
-——Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
all papers. 


a4 






o 






Keg. U 5. Pat Uff. Nu 314445 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P| COMPANY. 708 E. 18TH SteeeT. KANSAS CITY. MO. 



















CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 
Zod m lal o) edi atem Ot-bi-] (eke Pa shele) Ie TKee 


Use 


Coll 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tog Portfolio giving full details 
about Campbell Tagsand Tag Profits: 


PARAFFINED SIGNS—DISPLAY CARDS — 











Campbell Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples 


Box & Tag Company 
South Bend, Ind. 























Campbell 
Main & Inland Sts., 















MODEL 8 Linotypes complete with 2 mags., 2 molds, electric 
pot. A-1 condition. Only $1500 each F. O. B. Los Angeles. 
Shaw Machine & Tool Co., 1151 Temple St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 

ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

MOUNT CUTS THE NEW WAY. 
anteed. Large tube $1.00. American Wood Type Mfg. 

270 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 








Use Sta-Fast Cement. Guar- 
Co., 











For Sale: 1 Stokes and Smith No. 510 high speed rotary press, 
excellent condition, $800. The Mengel Company, Louisville, 

Ky. 

BUSINESS BUILDING Letterhead Designs. Can be adapted to 
almost every business. Samples 25c, returnable. Weeks 

Printing, 14 Railroad Ave., Patchogue, N. 4 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, a Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. L. Moore, 4829 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gage 
assortments especially prepared for printers; also complete 
line Personal Christmas Cards. Easily imprinted. Write for 
catalog and trade prices or request samples on approval. NEW 
ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, 354, Mass. 

























REBUILT OFFSET Presses and Platemaking Equipment. 

Webendorfers, Multiliths, and Rotaprints. Best condition. 
Lowest prices. See Ryan before buyin’. Widest selection. 
Phone, call on, or write E. G. Ryan,*727 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 


PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


















Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








°119 @ 

Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 

Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 

Megill’s products. Dealersor direct. 

THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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ESTABLISHED FIRM will sell linotype and trade part in 


_composition. References required and $500.00 first payment. REBUILT MACHINERY 


7 161. GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


5 i i i f i CYLINDER AUTOMATICS 
STEEL RULE DIES. Round Dies, 30c per in. Min. $1.50. Write Doses. grey y see Waren: 


for price list. Compo-Block Co., P. O. 54, West Duluth, Minn. 
: Two-color Miehles 56- Miehle Verticals. 
SITUATIONS WANTED ors ALCO Style B and No. 2 
Single color Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


CUTTERS, ETC. 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Power Cutters—all Kluge and Miller 
standard makes. Units. 




















Executives and Managers 
Babcock and Premiers. 
EXECUTIVE. Now employed. Looking for connection with a " 
7 . ‘| i : No. 4 Miehle Auto 
stable organization. Ten years’ experience with large east- matic Unit. 
ern house. Thorough accounting background; familiar with - 
plant operations. Would make good assistant to busy execu- Meee:  Feetee one cuaeee and Creasers. ¢ @ p. Craftsman 
tive. Go anywhere. Will be glad to write you a letter with tee sane: aaaniase Peluaee Automatic. Open 
complete details of what I have to offer. E 165 if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 608 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 








PRINTING AND OFFSET EXECUTIVE. Plant Manager now 

in charge of large printing and lithographing concern (500 
employes producing fine black and color work desires to 
contact live wire concern that wishes to expand or modernize. 
Assume full responsibility of composing room, letterpress 
room, offset department and bindery. Experienced in moving 
or laying out new plants. With mutual understanding, might 
suggest applying percentage of salary toward interest in 
company. For additional information, strictly confidential. 
E 162 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER—Unexcelled practical 
and business experience in catalog, publication, book print- 
ing, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York. E 987 

















EXECUTIVE—Will manage plant, sales and production. 15 
years experience. Bank and commercial printing. E 15 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Wants permanent position 

with well established firm in Middle West. 25 years experi- 
ence. Character beyond reproach. Can organize and produce. 
Replies strictly confidential. E 110 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN—25 years experience, 18 years complete 

charge large and small binderies producing state, county, 
edition, catalog, publication bindings; experienced folding, 
cutting, gathering machine operator and bookbinder; gang- 
stitcher, sewing, stripping, perforating, punching, drilling 
machines, ete. Age 43. E 159 





Compositors 





TYPOGRAPHER who knows printing production and me- 
chanics in all its phases. I am 40 plus; probably one of “the 
one in a hundred”; do not find it difficult to drive at top speed; 
to keep irregular hours; or to tackle hard jobs; have the ma- 
ture wisdom of experience, skill, and organized energy that aid 
greatly in negotiating the bumps and hairpin curves of print- 
we ee Saree available on short notice for small or 
anabneaaes Goes HOLIDAY SAMPLE 
ok KIT contains a wealth of read- 
ily salable items, including Holi- 
day Letterheads and Folders, Calendar Cards 
and Blotters. It’s a complete selling unit. It 
tells you where to sell and how to sell. It in- 
cludes, in addition to samples, a Manual of Sales 
and Copy Suggestions both for your own use 
and for your customers’ use. Also Imprinted 
Specimens and a Suggested Resale Price List. 
eee PRINTERSeLETTER PRODUCERS: 
Reserve your Sample Kit Now! 


It will be sent to you GRATIS upon completion. 


Goes {Yoaraphing Conpary 


35 W. 61st St., Chicagoe53K Park Place, New York 





bo) UR ev.\ | 


INCREASE 
YOUR 
BUSINESS 
THIS FALL 
BY SELLING 


Goes 
HOLIDAY 
LINES 


COMPOSITOR desires change. Experienced on high-grade 
commercial work and can run small shop. Is also interested 
in Silk Screen Printing and has small equipment. E 164 





Linotype and Monotype Operators 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR with 15 years ex- 
perience on all classes of composition and material making, 
former monotype inspector, practical printer. E 158 





Young Linotype Operator, just out of school; can set gal. hr. 
seven or nine. Needs experience; salary just enough to live 
on. W. Allen, P. O. Box 770, Key West, Fla. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR—A good steady man, sober, indus- 
trious, honest, faithful to duties. 4000 ems per hour. E. 
Backus, Hopkinton, Mass. 





LADY LINOTYPE OPERATOR—25, floor and press experience. 
1% galleys 7 pt. hr., clean proofs. Steady, dependable. Liv- 
able wages. References. E 166 








MONOTYPE-CASTER-MAN wants experience. Would run few 
machines. 3 yrs. exp., wages secondary; willing to learn; 
give particulars. E 160 








RFECEEWVER’S SALE 
Printing Machinery and Equipment—Total Inventory $238,012.57 





@ By order of the U. S. Bankruptcy 
Court | will sell, piece by piece (no auc- 
tion), all of the assets of this, one of the 
best equipped printing plants in the 
Middle West. Nothing reserved; every- 
thing goes. This should be your oppor- 
tunity if you are in need of anything in 
the printing equipment line. 


Presses, Folders, Binders, Composing 
Equipment, Bronzer, Paper Box Machin- 
ery, Cutters, Stitchers, Gathering Ma- 
chines, Monotypes and Keyboard, Type, 
Office Furniture. 

All Factory Equipment: Warehouse 
Trucks, Tables, Type Cabinets, Paper 
Balers, Time Clocks, Time Stamps, 
Make-up Tables, Cabinets of all kinds, 
Platform Scales, Metal Clothes Lockers, 
Inks, Paper Stock. 


Everything Goes—This building has been 
contracted under a long-time lease and 
we are compelled to get out without de- 
lay. Quick action is, therefore, essential 
in selling this machinery and equipment. 
Better hurry. 

Every machine is connected up and can 
be demonstrated. Detailed list on re- 
quest. Terms can be arranged. 


LECHTMAN PRINTING COMPANY, WARREN S. EARHART, RECEIVER, 711 May Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Telephone Victor 3480 
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Pressmen 





miliar Job Cvlinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 


















UNION MACHINE OR FLOOR MAN wants job in a southern 
state. E 163. 





xk 











PRINTER—OPERATOR—SOLICITOR, years of experience. 





estimating. “Promotional and big business tomorrow experts” 
save your stamps. I can get results and production. Desire a Cleveland, Ohio 
position with a reliable concern in a permanent capacity. Good 
ref. Go anywhere. J. Norbert Maher, Rushville, Nebr. 













PRINTER—48; thirty-five years experience; capable superin- 








ferred; know mach. but do not want steady operating job; now 
empl., go anywhere. B. R. Thomas, Woodward, Okla. 














PRESSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- CHANDLER & PRICE 

and Color. Pacific Coast preferred. E 978 

PRINTER—OFFSET PRESSMAN; 15 years experience. E 150 RIN d ING - ESS ES 
— and PAPER CUTTERS 






Competent and conscientious. Exper. in cost finding and The Chandler & Price Company 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 


tendent, estimator, foreman; commercial composition pre- Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St. 




















CoS NT LOWEST COST, SAFELY! — 


: for Lithographers, Printers, and 
DANDY STORAGE FILES are lowest in graphers, > 
SEND 50 CENTS FOR = cost, most efficient. For cuts, samples, rec- ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


3 USEFUL SAMPLES ds, etc. Every filed item instantly available 3 
pectay. onl protected. Systems as low as $5.06. PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Write for literature. Tell Us Your Requirements 


DANDY STORAGE FILE CO. e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
coll at ne te ee 







































NGDAHL BINDERY | STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 








7 , Needs no heati Iting—Simp! it, h ii dt 
| Edition Book Binders reorient Na orn Tren Rea py ena 
a! “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” Instruction with each package. 
1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 















ad | ), —the patent protected method of stopping Ink Offset—Smudging— 

1 a Quasels ‘No-DFSE oeess Sticking. There is a standard unit arcana pressroom “aun 
—an inexpensi i ted devi that S Rollers—I 

2. Pyasel ROLLER CONDITIONER —srcasceszenscs,zincneatsd deuicegitas Sever Roters—tincreases 




















WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 


HOU SE For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 













Built in Four Sheet Sizes: 12x!8—17x22—22x29—26x40 = Sa 
ee ee ae ee ee ‘ , ORG AN Ss vice, we have a proposition under 
“SIMPLIFIED American Made by hich th blish thei 
OFFSET" WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC een Sey eee ee ee ee 
Get your copy : : seb ; house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 
of this book to- Builders bs emi —saccaguaale for Write 
day.N ee ver ears 2 
Nosbligation. MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 











SAVE TIME~INCREASE PROFITS 





original installation cost is negligible. 












Best buy because best for good work — ‘ le ref and the West Indies 
longest. Exclusive features, many 2 ie “An Astounding Work.”—Ohio State Journal. 


models. Guaranteed by certificate 


with each machine. New book: ‘/Num- 5 Wheels, Solid Plunger 
bering for Profit” is a big help. Write. Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 


Weller NUMBERING SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 





For details write: Ck Kirbush be 1905 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 


PRINTING IN 
THE AMERICAS 
by John Clyde Oswald 


Describes the introduction and development of 
a and publishing in every one of the 
nited States, provinces of Canada and New- 











foundland, Mexico, Central and South America, 















‘ “Fascinating for its illustrations as well as its 
J text.” —Printers’ Ink. 


“Exceedingly valuable . . . indispensable . . . 
amazingly comprehensive.”—Hartford Courant. 
608 pages 61%4” x 914” in size, 160 illustrations, 
4 in color. 

Sent on Approval $7.65 postpaid 

















MACHINES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Your 
Ideas 


of book bindings and cover 
designs will be worked out 
faithfully and expertly by 
Brock & Rankin craftsmen. 
For printers and publishers 
who realize that “the Bind- 
ing Gives the First Impres- 





sion” we have been manu- 
facturing books from flat 
printed sheets and color 





plates for nearly half a cen- 





tury. 
DUMMIES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


BETTER" 


than a trip through 
a hundred money- 
making plants! 


| * eyes would be opened wide—you might even 
doubt what you saw—but if you visited one hundred 
progressive printing plants and saw what they are 
accomplishing, you'd find the time well spent. But that 
takes time . . . costs money... and you would have 
trouble getting into those plants. You don't have to 
take that time ... you don't have to spend that money. 


You don't have to be a Sherlock Holmes to find out 
about production. This information and more is now 
available to you in PAR FOR PRINTERS, the printing 
plant management service that is acclaimed from coast 
to coast, endorsed and recommended by leading trade 
associations, both local and national—names galore 
of printers using it to their profit. 


“PAR 


FOR PRINTERS 


ESTIMATES 





Daily Capacity 
45,000 Case 
Bound Books 


“RANKIN 


CHICAGO 
615 SOUTH LASALLE STREET e HARrison 0429 


COMMERCIAL BOOK BINDING AT ITS BEST 








DISORDERLY CONDUCT 1905 


We turn with a smile that hides a longing to the 
1900's, when the first lady was arrested for smoking 
the first cigarette in the first auto (almost). New ways 
followed thick and fast in those days. One new way 


that has meant much to printers ever since was the 
Kimble Idea of a specialized motor for printing equip- 
ment. From that day to this Kimble has specialized on 
motors for Graphic Arts Equipment. Ask any leading 
printer what the Kimble Idea has meant to him in his 
search for profits and prestige. KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 2011 W. Hastings Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 





@ Without obligation on your part, 
write to us now about howyou too can increase 
and protect your profits through the use of 
PAR FOR PRINTERS. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS CORP. 


737 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago 


In England: Technical Records Ltd. 
59-60 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2 


In Canada: 77 Bellfair Avenue, Toronto 
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WESTUACO SAINPLE BOOKLETS for 1938 


A New Series of Booklets Showing the Westvaco 
Mill Brand Line of High Grade Printing Papers. 














Reproduced above is the cover of the Inspiration Ledger bocklet containing samples of all the regular substance weights. 


In addition to the above, the following sample booklets will be available during 1938: 
Pinnacle Enamel, Blendfold Enamel, Sterling Enamel, Piedmont Enamel, Ideal Litho— Piedmont Litho, Clear Spring Papers, 
Inspiration Book Papers, Marva Papers, Inspiration Offset, Westvaco Bond, Mimeograph Papers, Index Bristol and Post Card. 


Copies can be obtained from your Westvaco Distributor 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 











INSPIRATION LEDGER 


In INSPIRATION Ledger, Westvaco has created 
an ideal paper for recording the swift pace 
of modern business in the high-speed 
systems of mechanized record-keeping 
and accounting — a paper with a smooth, 
uniform, lintless surface that lends itself 
admirably to easy writing, both manua! and 
machine, and to ruling, printing and binding 
as well. 

INSPIRATION Ledger possesses basic strength 
to withstand repeated erasing and strenu- 
ous handling—in short, a document paper 
with those characteristics so highly sought 
to fulfill the requirements of today’s and 
tomorrow's recording and accounting, in- 


Buff 


cluding that most important attribute of 
moderate price. 

Business and professional men, and all 
others to whom the preparation and uses 
of business and social records and docu- 
ments are of more than passing importance 
—and printers, lithographers and stationers 
who cater to such clientele, are urged to 
secure the INSPIRATION Ledger Sample Book- 
let, cover of which is illustrated on the op- 
posite page. It gives the substance weights 
in white and buff, and its unprinted sheets 
invite exacting tests for texture, color, erasure 
and writing. The nearest Westvaco Distributor 
will gladly provide a copy upon request. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 









DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


Akron, Ohio . «THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
31 N. Summit St. 
Atlanta, Ga... S. P. RICHARDS PAPER COMPANY 
166-170 Central Avenue, S. W. 
Augusta, Me. «THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. -BRADLEY-REESE CO. 


"308 West Pratt Street 
° GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1726 Avenue B 
«THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
58 High Street 
-THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 

501 Washington St. 
«THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
211 Lincoln Avenue, N. W. 
Chicago, I!l. . . WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Cincinnati, O., THE CHATFIELD PAPER CORPORATION 
Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 
Cleveland, Ohio. |THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W . 
Dallas, Tex. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
302- 306 North Market Street 
Des Moines, lowa CARPENTER PAPER CO. OF IOWA 
106-112 Southwest Seventh Street Viaduct 
Detroit, Mich. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
551 East Fort Street 
GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 

201- "203 Anthony Street 
THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 

706 W. 7th Street 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canton, Ohio 


El Paso, Tex. 


Erie, Pa. . 





THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
125 Trumbull Street 
THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
° GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1401 Sterrett Street 
Kansas City, M « « GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 
THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
825 West North Street 
. CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
800 “O” Street 
CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
6801 Stanford Avenue 
Memphis, Tenn. . - GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
345 South Front ome 
J. HERRMANN, INC. 
1319 North “Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
607 Washington Avenue, South 
Montgomery, Ala. S. P. RICHARDS PAPER CO. 
531 North Lawrence Street 
+ « GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 Second Avenue, North 
New Haven, Conn. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
147-151 East Street 
GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
2 South Peters Street 
« M. M. ELISH & CO., 
29 Beekman Street 
New York, N. Y., THE SEYMOUR PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
‘0 West Nineteenth Street 
New York, N. Y... WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO, 
230 Park Avenue 


Hartford, Conn. . 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Houston, Tex. 


lima, Ohio 


Lincoln, Neb. . 


Los Angeles, Cal.. 


Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Nashville, Tenn. 


New Orleans, ~, 


New York, N. *., 





Oklahoma City, Okla. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
106-108 East California Avenue 

Omaha, Neb. ° - CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 

Ninth and Harney Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa.. WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 

Public Ledger Building 
- THE CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

2nd and Liberty Avenues 

Providence, R. |. . THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
840 Hospital Trust Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. - RICHMOND PAPER CO., INC. 
201 Governor Street 
St. Louis, Mo. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 


1014-1030 Spruce Street 
San Antonio, Tex. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
130 Graham Street 
San Francisco, Cal., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
503 Market Street 
. CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY 
205-209 Pearl Street 
THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
168 Bridge Street 
THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
662 Spitzer Building 
Washington, D.C. . . R. P. ANDREWS PAPER CO. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 
Wichita, Kansas . « GRAHAM PAPER CO. 
117- 121 North Water Street 
- AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, INC. 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sioux City, lowa. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Export Agents: 
75 





seepatesu stot its sae. LU yers C uide 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Knife Grinding Service 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pompnt, entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CONTR 





Art Work and Cuts 


a" DAY AND PROCESS COLOR PLATES. 40 yrs. oe. Send 
s your specifications. Indianapolis Engraving Co., E. 
Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Finishers to the lithographing and printing trades. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 














Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


ay ng Lt ge agg ny COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations” Nos. 1 to 6; also Catalog of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank. 








Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all presses. Also some rebuilt 
units. Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Compilete engraving equipment 

and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, ape S. 54th 

0, Aveeee | Cicero, Chicago, II11.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew Yor 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manufacturers of modern 
photoengraving equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 


Printers’ Supplies 














Calendars and Calendar Pads 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 

your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 
with sample sets. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALEN- 
DAR CoO., 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


LARGEST SELECTION IN CALENDARS, sheet pictures, and 
pads at lowest prices. Sample line $.75. ‘WEISS CALENDAR 
CO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 








Rochester-made means quality—Coppit Brand Inkoff and 
Typolene solvents. Free samples. Perfection Products Com- 
pany, 116 Earl Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Printing and Embossing Presses 


COOLS. S Offset Presses; K & G label and gmboaring presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 


Printing Presses 














1939 Calendar Pads, sizes from 1x1% to 104%x22, in black and 

white, India tint, red and black, red and blue, brown and 
white, reverse blue; fish pads, 3- months-at-a- glance pads, gold 
cover pads. Write for catalog, GOES LITHOGRAPHING Co., 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago; 53K Park Place, New York. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 


books and prices. 








Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all 
types of photoengravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 








Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHESTER RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Easels 
CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 


prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66- P58 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 


Electric Motors 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 


control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 
Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 
Bender. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
eS Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 





























Embossing Composition 


i nds a a [ag ne ng BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Envelopes 





MILLIONS of every description ready for immediate delivery. 
Specials made to order promptly. Free Catalog. GENERAL 
ENVELOPE CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Envelope Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
= . Se machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
ree c 


Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vulcanizers. Proven meth- 
ods ears precision rubber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., N. Y., Chicago, San Francisco. 


Saws 


e buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize Miller Saws. Send for 
full details. Wallin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Saw Filing 


Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. Amazing re- 
sults. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U.S. A. 























Saw Trimmers 


CLEARANCE SALE! Saw Trimmers—Casting Boxes. Profit 
by  aepnnongg io NOW. Johnson Roller Rack Co., Dept. C., 
Kalamazoo, Mich 








Special Printing 


TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon Books, Reserved Seats, 
any Numerical Jobs. Done at a profit for you. THE TOLEDO 
TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 


Stock Cuts 











a 9 CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 


it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Pt Rat 





Typefounders 


we oy CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the iad type foundry 
f the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas 


oO. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. ‘Write 
for territory. 
THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 aed 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Producers of fine type faces 
Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE—Backed by eighty 
years of wire drawing experience. Supplied on spools or in 
coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality patestes steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 


Zine Halftones 


























LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 
per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 


Diversey, Chicago. 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and square-finish zinc half- 
tones, 8 sq. inches or less 95c net. Write for price list. Mar- 
shall Newspictures, Inc., Box 173, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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0 XHEA a ANNOUNCING 


the Great New 


AVan Gelder Paper 
Produced in Holland LINO GRAPH 


Oxhead is a handsome mould made paper 
produced in an old Dutch Mill that has been 
operating continuously making fine papers 
since the year 1783. Oxhead, one of the fa- 
mous “Van Gelder” Papers, is known the 
world over for its fine printing qualities. 
Today there is no Public or Private Library in 
the world that does not contain volumes 
printed on Van Gelder Papers. Originally 
used in fine books, Oxhead is now not only 
used by the leading book publishers in the 
country, but also in the commercial printing 
field for booklets, brochures and announce- 
ments requiring a paper of quality and 
character. 

A printed specimen of Oxhead, size 
17x22%, White Laid Antique will be sent you 
upon request. 


SWIGART PAPER CoO. 


717 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


They are all talking about the new Linograph 
RF “50” since its initial showing at the ANPA 
ae Mechanical Conference in Toronto. Easily 


the outstanding new equipment offering of 


1938, the Linograph “50” commands favor 
because it is New, Different, Better. The 
oo many advanced features combine to impress 


operator, machinist and owner alike. Send 
for complete descriptive catalog TODAY 
and get acquainted with the most flexible 
combination machine ever offered. A new 
high in quality at a new low price. 











Handles Standard Matrices. 
a 


Broader Range of Type Faces from regular magazine 
= than any other Machine. 
oma P F ‘ e 
:_,.., Strips. One-half pica or 144 picas Speedier, Quieter, Smoother than Anything you’ve 
long---2 points or 24 points thick satis e 
~ Packed Full of New and Impressive Features—Each 
--- all are cut with equal facility. Practical and Proven. 


o 
A patented strip holder makes The Machine You’ll Choose for your Next Buy. 


such speed possible---an exclusive LINOGRAPH CORPORATION 


-> ROUSE feature. DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Hundreds of ornaments and in- WRITE : FREE 
teresting borders may: be cut on mt ‘\ TODAY for this BOOK 


the ROUSE Vertical Rotary Miterer. 











A new Rouse circular illustrates 
LINOGRAPH CORPORATION 
some of these treatments. It will \ Davenport ° Iowa 
be mailed at your request. Write Gentlemen: Please send us your 

: ease Pace. 
NOW. There is no obligation. a Sar" See 


Name 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. ye -_ 


2218 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago, II] 
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New Hampshire’s 
many lakes and 
streams appeal to 
every water-sport 
enthusiast. This 
fair, young sailor 
votes for cruising 
on one of the lakes 
not far from The 
Parker - Young 
Mills at Lincoln, 
New Hampshire. 





Sales Offices 
Boston, Mass. 


Mills at 
Lincoln, N. H. 


Also 
manufacturers 
of 
Franconia Ledger 
Pressman's Bord 
and Mystic Bond 





PLEASE ACCEPT OUR INVITATION 


Forget your paper troubles. Enjoy a visit to our New Hampshire vacation 
paradise. You won’t have to worry about competition while you’re away if 
you specify watermarked Franconia Bond for all your bond printing jobs. 
With the Franconia watermark to protect you from cut-throat competition and 
the new, brighter snow white and twelve brilliant colors to keep your cus- 
tomers happy, you won’t have a care in the world. 


There are samples of the complete line in the new Franconia Encyclopadia now 
available through any Franconia agent. 





Envelopes to match by Kent, New York City and Western Paper Goods, Cincinnati 


ROLLER SPRAY Lng wwe 
Saves Rollers; Saves Wash-ups; Makes Y Ou R OW N 
Inks Lie Better—Better Solids; Prevents i l] H K F 7 P| 
Picking; Keeps Ink Clean. Inexpensive, AT E S 
easy to install. Write for details to Samples of material on 


request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


FRAZIER PROCESSES Bassai: aan Wn 


INC. 


728 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago COMP AN Y 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 























MOTOR TRUCKS 
9468 35c 





9476 25c 9475 35c 
A full line of Typecast Cuts for 


Automobile and Oil Products. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 














GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








M&L Foundry Type 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


























WHY NOT GET WARNOCK POSITIVE 
% BETTER MAKE READY? SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 
erat nit Pay Sa 
* All make ready paste isn’t alike! Buy loan Py ; if j ] i 
AMERICAN, and see the big differ- roe anakaasee 
* ence. Obviously better—goes farther— - 
so costs less. Perfected by experience 
7 —proven by practical printers. Try it. 
Also—for best satisfaction use AMER- 
ICAN Padding Composition and 
* AMERICAN Web Paste. A test will 
show you why. 3 
* Order through your dealer No. 1 QUOIN 
or direct today. MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. 1 and 2. 
* thousands of them in use. Send for one 
dozen today. Send for our 1937 catalog. 
a A M E ai } CA ic No. 1, $3.85 per doz. No. 2, $4.50 per doz. 
Non slip Quoins No. 1 $2.75 per dozen 
ani ieee 0 1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago 
1332-42 N. $ ° H na: 
E W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 











PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 
—Taught by Mail 


of printing and pave the 
way for a management 


pastiee. ; 
his is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a low 
paid job all your life. Take 
the first step today. 

Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 
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“WHEW! LUCKY WE'RE USING 
HEAT-PROOF NEOPRENE ROLLERS!” 














“It’s never too hot or too humid for them 
... they always turn out good work” 


“TT’S the good old simmer time, all 

right. And everybody’s saying it’s- 
not-the-heat-but-the-humidity. Even so, 
we’re running our presses at full 
speed... getting quality printing 
without changing or re-setting the 
rollers! 

‘‘We have these new neoprene roll- 
ers to thank for that. They’re heat- 
proof. And humidity-proof. Just set ’em 
once in the morning, and they’re good 
for all day. We don’t even have to go 
out of our way to keep them 
cool, either ... No, sir! We 
can use our electric fans on 


ourselves now, instead of on the rollers. 
Yet these neoprene rollers don’t melt, 
sag, or get out of shape no matter how 
high the thermometer zooms. I’ll bet 
old Satan himself could use ’em down 
yonder! 


“But don’t get the idea that neoprenes 
are just hot-weather rollers. They’re all- 
weather. You need only one set for both 
summer and winter, which means a lot 
less money tied up in idle rollers. All 
year round, neoprene rollers give you 
quality printing at high 
speeds. Try them... and earn 
yourself a vote of thanks!”’ 


REG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 








Ask your supplier 
for 


NEOPRENE 


printing rollers 


---OR WRITE US 
FOR A LIST OF 
MANUFACTURERS 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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CHALLENGE 
DIAMOND 


Power Paper Cutter 





t's a JEWEL" 


For Accuracy, Speed, Safety 
and Economy! 


Brilliant indeed is the performance of 

this rugged Diamond Power Paper 

Cutter! . . . invaluable the service it 
renders, the absolute safety it guarantees 
to both stock and operator. 


Especially designed to accommodate larger 
sheets and increase volume, the Diamond 
swiftly, accurately, and without strain cuts 
through a 3%4-inch pile of paper. An 
improved drive mechanism that assures 
utmost power economy ... a chain drive 
back-gage .. . easy operating clamp wheel 
' a stock protecting removable false 
plate clamp a starting lever that 
prevents knife from repeating its stroke 
. .. are among the modern advancements 
that enable the Diamond Cutter to boost 
profits to higher peaks. 


Made in three sizes: 364, 34%, and 30% 


inches. Write today for full information. 


~~ 
The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 
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Distributors of 


NEKOOSA PRE-TESTED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


Albuquerque, N. M... 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Atlanta, Georgia... 


_........Butler Paper Company 
Marshall Paper Company 
__Vulcan Paper Company 

Baltimore, Md... eee _B. F. Bond Paper Company 

Binghamton, SS Sareea Walter R. Miller Co., Inc. 

OE Ly Ls er neat Se Gray & Creech, Inc. 

Chattanooga, Tenn... ..............-Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 

Chicago, Ill... _......J. W. Butler Paper Company 

Chicago, Ill... ....Midland Paper Company Div., 

Zellerbach Paper Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio. ...The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 





Dallas, aR onan: Southwestern Paper Company 
Dayton, Ohio... The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Denver, \Colotado:. 32.0 Butler Paper Company 
Detroit, Mich... eeren ..Butler Paper Company 
Duluth, Minn... veocceeeeeee....Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
Fort Worth, NM: Southwestern Paper Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich... Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Great Falis, Mont..........................Great Falls Paper Company 
BL Rn. Patten Company, Ltd. 
louston;, WOXOS< 22.2 ene Southwestern Paper Company 
indianapolis, Wd... 2a Century Paper Company 
CICKSONVANG MRCS cos nce oa en nese Jacksonville Paper Company 
KansasiGCityo......-.. Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Long Beach, Callif.....................................Sierra Paper Company 
los Angeles, Galite. =: ee Sierra Paper Company 
WVARCII NORIO ec Everglade Paper Company 
Milwaukee, Witecs acces Standard Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn.............................MeClellan Paper Company 
Mobile, Alabama: ..........-.-..-.<.-<c0:-secse--01 Partin Paper Company 
Montgomery, Ala...............---------- Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Nashville, Tenn...................-.---.---- Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
New Orleans; Lids -.-:c-..5--2<-ceccse-ce D and W Paper Company 
New York City .......--.-..-2.-2--.---.-.-.---.--.---.-Marquardt & Company 
RoW VIGNE one oe Bulkley-Dunton Company 
New York City—Export....................Butler American Paper Co. 
BNW VOTRE sooo ooo cscete ses Seca Canfield Paper Company 
Me Wi NOMA. 20.255 Vandewater Paper Company 
ee ele fe: || ae ne IS Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla... ....Oklahoma Paper Company 
ROOnIG I enn J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Pocatello mlGcno :<c.-2s2 essen nasa seesce Consumers Paper Corp. 
Dk ELE LL) LE <a ee Gray & Creech, Inc. 
Sacramento, Calif... Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
SE MUOUIN NINO se eee Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 


ee Southwestern Paper Co. 
.... Sierra Paper Company 


San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, Callif._........ 





San Francisco, Callif....... Ee Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Savonnan eos... Atlantic Paper Company 
SBOIND NUON se West Coast Paper Company 





—~ GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street atl 
NEW YORK, 200 Hudson Street 


Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London, E. C. | 
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Spokane, Weash.........-.s<-::c.c2c0--c0c202 
Womipay lori els.-:.c<c0- cess. 


Terre Haute, Ind 


Belt Fy 5 fs PR a 
NWVeisHinig ton alls Ger -so2--- 2a. 
Williamsport, Pa................----..-.--- 
Winston-Salem, N. C............... 





John W. Graham Company 


ote Tampa Paper Company 


Mid-States Paper Company 
Butler Paper Company 


Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Williamsport Paper Company 


Gray & Creech, Inc. 




















€ Story of VIAL INTEREST so EVERY 2cnter 


Here is one of the most interesting portfolios you have ever seen. Between its covers 
is an interesting, dramatic story of how good sulphite papers are made. And in addi- 
tion there is a wide variety of printed specimens—not show pieces, especially devel- 
oped, but actual jobs from shops like your own. A representative of a Nekoosa Papers 
distributor in your area (see list on opposite page) will call on you soon to show you 


this presentation. It will be worth your while to go over it with him. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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MULTIPLE-SET PRODUCTIONS 








THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








HARRIS 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER Gen. Offices CLEVELAND, 0. 


Dayeo Rollers 


The Original Synthetic Rubber Printing and Lithograph Rollers 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM. DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR. ETC 
MADE.BY THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO.,. DAYTON, OHIO 





Sets can be gummed at head, side, or 
tail. Varying widths and lengths of 
sheets per set. Finished sets are per- 
fectly flat. Higher speeds—Highest qual- 
ity. Gumming always clear from perfo- 
ration. Gumming width on machine— 
21”. Best quality strip gumming. This 
machine is proved for 35 years. 





JAMES HALLEY & SONS, LTD. 
Sams Lane, West Bromwich, England 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 


Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


=3540)) P45 at— 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 
presses. Sizes run from 19"' to 75"' 
also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
rel tarelaulehila-e 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 














DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Headquarters for Press Feeders, Dexter and Cleve- 
land Folders, Stitching and Trimming machines. 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 








AMERICAN 
ALL STEEL 
STANDARD 
MODEL 63 


AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


ADIRONDACK BOND 
for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 





pductio" 








Is Raised Print- 
ing at its best. 
Ze Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
~. § Regular Printing, Compounds,.Inks, Hand and Automatic 
3 3! Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St.. New York 








The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
isda 6=6U EC RNEST 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 
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“If salesmen call me a ‘wise guy,’ it’s 
just because I have found that an ‘Oh, 
yeah?!" attitude is a quick and easy way 
to discourage °em. And I am too darned 
busy to spend all day arguing! Besides, 
I never like to make up my mind while 
the salesman is present. 

“But there’s one place where a sales 
approach can get in some good licks 

right in the pages of THE INLAND 
Printer. For one thing, I remove that 
‘wise guy’ mask when I pick up this 
paper, because here is where I get the 





progressive ideas about my business. . . 
ideas suggested by experts who know 
the printing field from alpha to izzard. 

“TI read the advertisements, too, be- 
cause I know that any advertiser in a 
publication that belongs to The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers isn’t getting edi- 
torial ‘puffs’, so he must have something 
real to offer. 

“THE INLAND PRINTER is worth its 
subscription price many times over be- 
cause it serves as a business handbook 
and as a buying guide.” 
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THE 
INLAND PRINTER 


@ The Leading Business and Technical 
Journal of the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries. Established 1883 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


Volume 101 e JULY, 1938 e Number 4 
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In Mexico City, you'll find Cromwell 
tympan used in such leading plants as that 
of Frederico Graue. Discriminating print- 
ers the world over specify Cromwell 
tympan for better results. 


MAKE THE TYMPAN TEST 


Write today for a FREE working sample 
of Cromwell tympan, giving size and make 
of your press. Try it on your next tough 
job. You'll be convinced. 


CROMWELL 


SPECIAL ,  ~ PREPARED 

















Cromwell distributor in your territory. 






Printers everywhere choose 


Lsaretge-one TY¥YMPAN 


“We never paid much attention to tympan brands before, but 
today we specify Cromwell tympan.” That’s what pressmen every- 


where tell us. More and more, printers are discovering that 


there is a difference in tympan papers. 





ROMWELL special prepared tympan was specifically 
developed to meet the need of modern high speed 
printing for dependable make-ready protection. Its cali- 
pered uniformity, its high tensile strength, its absolute 
resistance to oil, moisture and atmospheric changes are 
secured through exclusive manufacturing processes which 


cannot be duplicated. 


An unconditional guarantee is your assurance of satisfac- 
tion when buying Cromwell tympan. It is sold in rolls or 


cut and scored for all high speed presses. There is a 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ..... ILL. 


47-15 PEARSON PLACE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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When 
requirements change you can add or 


change Intertype Equipment Units to meet new conditions 





For example: 


1. You can start with only one main magazine and later you 
can add ONE, TWO OR THREE MORE MAIN MAGAZINES 
AND/OR FROM ONE TO FOUR SIDE MAGAZINES. 


2. You can start with any required combination of standard 
90-channel and wide 72-channel magazines, and later you 
can change fo any other combination that may be desirable. 


Bear in mind, too, that you do now and will continue to need 
machines of maximum range, i.e., 90-channel magazines that 


INTERTYPE will carry a maximum range of 18 point faces, and wide d’s- 





BROOKLYN, NEW YORK play magazines that will carry full-width 30 point faces. 


INTERTYPE BETON FA“ ILY 


